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THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
(Continwed from p. 363.) 

Of old English MSS. there are a considerable 
number in the library, the texts or collations of 
several of which have been published by the 
Eutly English Text Society. Of these may be 
mentioned an early fifteenth century MS. of The 
Vision of Piers Plowman, or, more strictly, as is 
insisted on by Prof. Skeat, who collated this MS. 
for his edition of the text, William Langland’s 
Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman. 
This is one of the many MS3. bequeathed by 
Nevile. There is also a MS. of Pierce the Plough- 
man’s Crede, a» work totally unconnected with the 
preceding. Of this work, which has also been 
edited by Prof. Skeat, but two MSS. are known, 
the one in Trinity College (which is of late date, 
about a.p. 1600) and one in the British Museum. 


There have also been edited for the above-named | 


society the poem of Generydes from a unique MS., 
in the Gale collection, of the middle of the four- 
teenth century ; a volume of old English homilies 
from a unique MS. of the twelfth century ; the 
Cursor Mundi (still in course of publication), a 
Northumbrian poem of the fourteenth century, 


from four MSS., whereof one is in Trinity library, 
and several others. 

Of Wickliffe’s version of the Bible there are four 
MSS. (three of which are of the New Testament 
and one of the Pentateuch), all apparently of much 
about the same date, a p. 1420-30, and of the later 
recension of the text (see Forshall and Madden’s 
edition of Wickliffe’s Bible, vol. i. p. lviii). One of 
| these seems to have been given to the college by 
| Archbishop Whitgift, formerly Master. There is 
| also a large volume of Wickliffe’s works, which has 
| been made use of in the scholarly edition recently 
| edited by Mr. F. D, Matthew for the Early English 
Text Society. 

There may finally be enumerated beautifully 
written copies of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and 
Gower’s English, French, and Latin Poems, 
standing side by side in two stately folio volumes ; 
a pretty MS. of Sir John Mandevile’s travels, 
numerous copies of various poems of John Lidgate, 
a volume of English sermons by Reginald Pecock, 
the unfortunate Bishop of Chichester ; a late MS. 
of Gawin Douglas’s translation of Virgil, &. To 
these may be added two MSS. on vellum of 
ZElfric’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 

A few more MSS. will claim a short notice 
which have not fallen into the foregoing divisions. 
One of these is a Bohemian MS. in the Gale col- 
lection, the so-called Kronika Czeska of Dalimil, 
a national history highly regarded in Bohemia. 
This MS., written in the second half of the four- 
teenth century, about thirty or forty years after 
the death of the author, was unknown to Bohemian 
scholars when the earlier editions of the work 
were printed, but full use has been made of it, 
by means of the collation by Mr. Wratislaw, 
the well-known Bohemian scholar, in the recent 
edition of Jirecek (Prague, 1878). This MS. 
is of special importance, inasmuch as_it pre 
serves the original form of the text of about two- 
thirds of the whole work, the only other MSS. 
available being two disjointed fragments of a 
period coeval with the author, and MSS. of com- 
paratively late date, where copyists had freely 
added to the text. 

Another patriotic little race, the Welsh, are 
represented by a MS. of about the end of the 
fourteenth century, The Laws of Howell Da, 
good king Howell. A MS. of very great interest 
to my mind is the catalogue of books, printed and 
MS., once belonging to John Dee, the Mortlake 
| philosopher, written in his own hand throughout. 
| (That part of the above which gives the list of the 
MSS. was published many years ago by the 
| Camden Society). Dee was one of the original 
| Fellows of Trinity College, and had a penchant 

for astrology and the like, as may be seer froma 
diary of his, printed in the above-mentioned 
volume of the Camden Society from MSS. in the 
| Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. This ultimately 
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led to the sacking of bis houre by the mob and 
the dispersal of the library. Another memento of 
him is a MS. of Raymond Lully’s Liber Experi- 
mentorum, written specially for Dee in 1564. 

Another curious MS., which has an interest for 
us locally, is the original copy of the statutes of 
the Guild of St. Clement, Cambridge, written in 
1431. This was printed by the late Mr. Toulmin 
Smith in his book on English Guilds, p. 272, sqq. 
The great day of St. Clement’s Guild was the Sun- 
day after Low Sunday, and the members of the 
Guild were bound to attend St. Clement’s Church 
for evensong on the Saturday, and mass on the 
Suaday, the fines for non-compliance being one 
pound and two pounds of wax respectively, for ithe 
“ amendment of the lights.” 

The next MS. which I shall mention is one 
second in interest to none in the library, that con- 
taining several of Milton’s poems in his own hand- 
writing. These, it would seem, were found among 
the papers of Sir Henry Newton, or Puckering, of 
whom [ have previously spoken, a very munificent 
donor to the library. The following entry, pasted 
at the beginning of the volume, tells all the remain- 
ing history :— 

“Lib. Trin, Coll. Cantabr, Membra bec Eruditissimi 
et pzne Divini Poetze olim miseré disjecta et passim 
sparsa, postea verd fortuitd Inventa et in usum denud 
collecta a Carolo Mason ejus col, Socio et inter miscel- 
lanea reposita deinceps eA, qui decuit, Religione servari 
voluit Thomas Clarke [ Master of the Rolls, 1755). nuper- 
rime hujuece collegii nunc vero Medii Templi Londini 
socius, 1736,” 

The words I have italicized are inserted by a 
second but contemporary hand. A minute descrip- 
tion of this volume will be found in Mr, Sotheby’s 
Ramblings in Elucidation of the Autograph of 
Milton, 1861 ; but it may be as well to note here 
the chief contents, Arcades, At a Solemn Music, 
On Time, Upon the Circumcision, Comus, 
Lycidas, the first rough notes for Paradise Lost, 
originally planned as a drama, where “ Moses 
mpoAoyife,” rough notes for other projected 
dramas, and Sonnets. The MS, the paper of 
which is unfortunately becoming exceedingly 
brittle, is mostly in the hand of Milton himself, 
but part of the sonnets are written by different 
amanuenses. Milton’s habit of revising and re- 
writing on the same paper gives additional interest 
to this MS., for we see the whole process of develop- 
ment before us. Thus the noble sonnet on The 
Death of Mrs, Catherine Thompson is given three 
times, twice in the writing of Milton and once in 
that of an amanuensis, This sonnet was very 
different in its earliest draft from what it ulti- 
mately became. Thus in line 4, for “of death 
called life” there originally stood “of flesh and 
sip.” The four lines 6-10 originally stood,— 

“TAnd all thy good endeavour] 
Strait follow'd thee the path that Saints have trod : 
Stills they journey'd from this dark abode 


Up toy* realm of peace and joy for ever, 

Faith who led on y* way and knew them best ” 
Beautiful as these lines are, none can fail to see the 
vastly greater beauty of the revision. 

Inferior, indeed, to the above in interest, and yet 
having a very considerable interest of their ow 
are such MSS. as Bishop Pearson’s autograph 
notes on Hesychius, Barrow’s autograph sermons 
and the volumes of Sadler MSS. One of the 
last is a volume of “ Reflections of Mr. Coke” 
son of Lord Coke, transcribed by his sister, Dame 
Anna Sadler. The following extract shows that 
Mr. Coke had no hesitation in calling “a spade a 
spade,” though much in the volume shows him to 
have been a pious, God-fearing man:— 

1658. ‘‘ This year died that arch Trayter and Tyrant 
Oliver Cromwell, sum say in that great unheard of wind 
and it is worth noting that his funarall was of (sic) g¢ 
Clement's Day,on which day all the Brewers kepes 
holliday. You have his epethite (sic) before.” 

That Dame Sadler had the courage of her opinions 
as much as her brother may be seen, ¢4., in a 
letter to Roger Williams, in which, referring to 
Milton, she declares that his treason and his views 
as to marriage and divorce are justly punished by 
blindness in this life and will have fuller punish- 
ment hereafter. The following entry in her hand- 
writing is pasted at the beginning of a very 
striking illuminated MS, of the Apocalypse given 
by her to the college :— 

“TI commit this booke to the custodie of the right 
Reuerend Father in god, Raffe lo: Bishop of Exon, when 
times are better setled (which god hasten) it is with my 
other booke and my coines, giuen to Trinitie Colledge 
Librarie in Cambridge, god in hia good time, restore her 
with her sister Oxford to there pristine happines, the 
Vulger People, to there former obedience, and god bless, 
and restore Charles the second, and make him like his 
most glorious Father. Amen. ** ANNE SADLEIR, 
“ August the 20"* 1649.” 

With two autographs of poets, both once under- 
graduates of Trinity, Byron and Tennyson, our 
notice of the MSS. may conclude, save in so far 
as we shall mention interesting cases of writing in 
printed books. Of the former poet we have the 
first letter—at any rate theletterclaims to be such— 
dated Nov. 8, 1798, when Byron was ten years 
old. He begs that all errors may be excused, but 
the only phrase to be found fault with is “ will 
accept off.” Of Tennyson there is the original 
MS. of Audley Court. 

Of printed books deriving a special interest from 
MS. matter contained in them a few may be men- 
tioned,—a copy of the Greek Anthology, printed 
at Florence by Laur. Franc. de Alopa in 1494, 
which is filled with MS. notes in the handwriting 
of the elder Aldus, including thirty-three pages of 
MS. entirely by him, which is certainly the copy 
from which was printed the Aldine Anthology of 
1503. Akin to this is a copy of Stephen’s edition 
of Xenophon of 1561, covered with Henry 
Stephen’s notes with a view to his new edition. 
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More generally interesting than the above, how- 
ever, Will be the letter of Bacon, once a member 
d Trinity College, contained in the copy of his 
De Dignitate et Augmentis Scientiarum (London, 
1623) presented to his old college. This letter has 
siready been printed by Mr. Spedding (Life and 
laters of Lord Bacon, vol. vii. p. 439), but some 
who have not his book at hand may be glad to 
see it reprinted here:— 

“Fra. Baro de Verulamio, Vicecomes S*“ Albani per- 
elebri Collegio S*** et Individuz Trinitatis in Canta- 

ria. 8. 

"The omnes earumque Progressus Initiis suis de- 
tentur. Itaque cum Initia Scientiarum e fontibus 
yestris hauserim, Incrementa ipsarum vobis rependenda 
aistimavi. Spero itidem fore, ut hac nostra apud vos, 
tanquam in solo nativo, feelicius succrescant. Quamobrem 
et vos hortor, ut salva Animi modestia et erga veteres re- 
verentia, Ipsi quoque Scientiarum Augmentis non desitis: 
yerum ut post volumina sacra verbi Dei et Scripturarum, 
gecundo loco volumen illud magnum operum Dei et 
creaturarum, strenue et pra omnibus libris (qui pro 
commentariis tantum haberi debent) evolvatis. Valete.” 

Ihave already referred to the numerous books 
containing MS. notes by Bentley and by Porson, 
on which, however, I need not dwell, and I shall 
therefore now pass on to speak of some of the 
choicest of the early printed books, R. Sixxer. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(To be continued.) 

P.S.—I will take this opportunity of correcting 
an inadvertence in a former paper (ante, p. 322). It 
ws Richard Bentley who bequeathed his uncle’s 
papers to the college. By a slip I gave the name 
« Thomas Bentley, the Master’s other nephew. 


PORTUGUESE INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
PRESIDENCY OF BOMBAY. 

The following inscriptions, from the ruined Por- 
tuguese cities of Bassein and Chaul, in the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay, are interesting as memorials 
of the early European conquerors in India, some 
bearing a date prior to our possession of a rood of 
land in that country, and one being anterior to 
the arrival of the first known Englishman in India. 

For a century after the discovery of the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco da Gama, 
the Portuguese enjoyed the sole monopoly of trade 
and conquest in the East, and many a creek and 
headland on the western coast bears traces of 
their presence to this day in the ruins of the forts 
and batteries which they constructed. The first 
Englishman of whose visit to India we have 
any certain knowledge was Thomas Steevens, 
the Jesuit, who sailed from Lisbon, and arrived 
in the Portuguese city of Goa in October, 1580. 
It was not till 1600 that the English East India 
Company obtained their first charter for trade, 
and not till 1639 that they secured their first 
territory—a small strip of land on the coast at 
Madras, The Mogul did not give them per- 


mission to trade in Bengal until 1633, and the 
island of Bombay was not given to the English 
Crown by the Portuguese until 1661. 

The principal Portuguese settlements near Bom- 
bay were at Bassein and Chaul, the former at the 
entrance of the Tannah river, and the latter at 
the mouth of the Rewadanda creek; it was at 
these two places that the inscriptions were copied 
twenty years ago by myself and a friend, who 
kindly translated them for me. Nothing could be 
niore picturesque or desolate than the appearance 
presented by these strongholds of the early pioneers 
of Western civilization, Dr. John Fryer, who 
visited India in 1673, described Bassein as follows: 

“The city is a mile and a half round ; is encircled with 
a round stone wall and has a gate for every wind. 
There are upon the outer walis and in the Fort 42 great 
guna; the Fort in the middle of the city is circular; 
towards the Market appears a State house piazzad where 
the Governor convocates the Hidalg.s every morning. 
nnienea Within the walls are six Churches, four Convents, 
two Colleges, one of the Jesuits, another of the Francis- 
cans. It bears the name of an Academy: the students 
are instructed in the Jesuits College but live in the 
town, where is a Library with classes of Historiane, 
Moralists, Expositors,and no more. It is a College of 
polite structure: in the Portico is a copy of Angelos 
representing the Resurrection; Above stairs as well as 
below are fine square cloisters, as all their Collegiate 
Churches have, on the sides whereof are their ce'!ls; 
they have a spacious Refectory and a goodly church.” 

When I last saw these cities not a human 
being dwelt within their walls. The whole was 
solitude and desolation, At Bassein a luxuriant 
growth of tropical vegetation had taken possession 
of the entire interior, and gigantic creepers were 
overspreading the ruined churches and cloisters. 
So little were they cared for that at one time an 
enterprising Frenchman named Durand had been 
permitted by the English Government to erect a 
sugar factory in one of the churches, the tower of 
which was used as a chimney for his steam engine. 

I may mention that the letters of many of the 
inscriptions were worn and indistinct from lapse 
of time, and in some archaic abbreviations had 
been used. I am not acquainted with the 
Portuguese language ; it is possible, therefore, that 
some of your readers may here and there detect in 
them an error. 

Bassein was first occupied by the Portuguese 
in 1531, and captured from them by the Marattas 
in 1750, after which it came into the possession of 
the English. 

Bassein Inscriptions. 
Over the gateway of the inner citadel :— 
+ 


GOVERNANDO. 0. ESTADO. DA. In 
DIA .O, VISOREI. DON . MIGVEL 
pr. Nororna,Conne.re. Linn 
ARIS .SE. FES. ESTE. PORTAL 

EM .0.QVAL. SE. POS. POR. PADR 





OEIRO. DESTA. CIDADE .A. SAM 
FRANCISCO . XAVIER. A DES 
DE Mato 1631. 
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This gate was made when the Viceroy Don Miguel 
ce Noronha, Count of Linhares, was governing the 
realm of India, who established St. Francis Xavier as 
patron of this city on May 10, 1631. 

Inscription over bastion :— 

REINANDO © MYITO ALTO E MVITO 
poperoso Ret pom JAom pE PortvGat 
3 DESTE NOME EF GOVERNAMDO DA INDIA 
© VisoREI pom ALFoxso DE Nononna 
FILHO pO Marngvez ve. Vina. REAL 
<eMpo Fraxcisco Desa Capitan 

DESTA FORTALFZA E. CIDADE DE 

BACAI’ . FVMDON ESTE. BALVARTE 

PER NOME . SAM. SEBASTIAM. A 

22 DIAS DO MES DE FEVEREILO 

ERA 1554 Anus, 


Over the entrance of a church in the south-east 
of the city :-— 

XO. ANO. DE. 1601.5 
ENDO. AKCEBMt 

PRIMAS ILIMO. SR 
DON . FREIAEIXO. DE 
MES. E.VICRO. 0. PADRE 
rO.GALVANO, PRZA, 

SK. REFORMON. 

ESTA. MATRIS. 

In the year 1601, whilst the most illustrious Senhor 
Don Freiaeixo (!) de Mes was Archbishop Primate and 
the Father Pedro Galvano, Provincial,* the Vicar, this 
mother church was repaired. 


Tombstone Inscriptions in Churches :— 


PETRI. GALYVA 
NI. TEMPLIM. 
HOC QVI. REXIT. 


ET. AVXIT. HK 

TRANSLATA . IA 

CENT . HVMILI. N 

VDA SIPV 

LONO . OBIIT . Gua 

19, MARTIT . ANNO 

1618. 
Petri Galvani templum hoe qui rexit et auxit, 
Hic translata jacent humili nuda ossa sepulero. 
Obiit Gow 19 Martii anno 1618, 

Ski VLTV 

KA. DE. ISA 

BEL . PE. AG 

VIAK . DON 

NA. VIVVA, 

INSIGNE . BEM 


+ OSSA. 


FEITORA. 
DPESTE . CO 
LLEGIO. FA 
Lecko .A. 24 


DE . IANEIRO. 
ANNO. DE. 1591, 

The burial-place of Isabel de Aguiar. a widow lady, 
distinguished benefactress of this college. She died on 
January 24 in the year 1591. 

SEr'VLTVRA . DE, 10N 
NA. FILIPA. DA, FON 


SIA. A. QVEM.FM. SV 
A. VIDA. DEVTYVDO 
QVANTO. TI 

NHA. FALECEO 

A. VINTE. DE. IVL 

HO. DA. ERA. DE 1625. 

The burial-place of Donna Fili; a da Fonseca, a widow 
lady, distingui-hed benefsctress of this church, whic} 
in her lifet me she endow:d with as much as she pos 
sessed. She died on July 20, 1625. 

AQVI . IAS. DO 
NA. FR. DE. MIR 
ANDA. MOLHER. 


DE. MELO. PRA. 
INSTITVIDORA . 
PESTA. CAPELLA. 
E.SVA. FILHA. 
DONA. INES. DE. 
MELO.E. SEV. 
NETO. LVIS. DE MEL 


O.A.QVAL. FAL 

Ecko. A. 10. DE 

NOVEMBRO . D 

E. 1606 

Here lies Donna Francisca de Miranda, wife of Melo, a 

professed nun, foundress of this chapel ; also ber daughter 
Donna Inez de Melo and her grandson Luis de Melo, 
She died November 10, 1606. 


Inscriptions at Chaul. 

At the seaward gate of the fortifications, sur- 
mounted by a helmet and coat of arms, with the 
motto “ Ave Maria gratiz plena”:— 

NA. ERA. DE. 1577 . senno 
CAPITANO . ALIXANDRO . DE 
SOVSA . PEREIRA . DESTA , PO 


RTA. E. ARSE. FES. TO 

DA . ESTA . FORTIFICASAO 

LE. BANDA. DADRAIA.E. DE MA 
R 


In the year 1577, Alexander de Sousa Pereira being 
captain of this gate and arsenal (?), was made the whole 
of this fortification on the side of ...... and of the sea. 


Over a ruined chapel inside the fortifications :-— 


YOR. HAVER. ORADO. NESTE. LVGAR. 


S. FRS. XAVIER. Q”°. PASSAVA.0O. NOI 
TE. LHE . FES. ESTA. ERMIDA. DON 
GILIAN , ESDEN®4 . SENDO . CAPIT 


ANO . DESTA . FORTALEZA . PARA 
MEMORIA .E. LOVVAR. DO. SAN 
TO.0.ANO. DE. 1640. 
Because St. Francis Xavier prayed in this p'ace when 
he passed here the night, Don Julian Esdenra, being 
captain of this fortress, made this hermitage in memory 
and in praise of the saint, the year 1640. 


F. R. 8. W. 


THE COTTERELLS, COTTERILLS, AND COTT- 
RELLS OF CAMBRIDGE. 

These names supply proofs of the imperfection 

of the carly editions of the Graduati Cantabri- 





SECA . DONA. VIVVA. 
INSIGNE , BEMFEI | 
TORA . DESTA , IGRE | 





* Provinzial is the head of the morks of the same 
order in a province. | 


gienses, 28 any one will see on comparing whet 
follows with the quarto editions of 1787 and 1800, 
and the octavo of 1823. 

Charles Cotterell (no college named), LL.D. 
1682 
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Clement Cottrell, Aul. Trin. LL.B. 1710. Post Feb. 14, 1858, at Blakeney Rectory, Norfolk, ze. 
| 78 (Gent. Mag. 1858, i. 336a; Burke’s Landed 


Dormer. Master of the Ceremonies Sept. 6, 1727. 
V.P. Soc. Ant. Died at Rowsham, Oxon., Oct. 13, 
1758 (Lipscombe’s Bucks, i. 119). Has verses in 
university collection on the death of Prince George 
of Denmark, 1708, as “Clem. Cotterell, Aulze 
Trin, Armiger, Regize Maiestate a Caremoniis.” 
So I suppose that he was Deputy-Master of the 
Ceremonies at that time (C. H. Cooper). “ Maii 26, 
1716, Ric. Pacey, Lincoln Soc. [Aul. Trin.] in 
locum D. Clem. Cotterell Militis” (MS. Baker, iv. 
369, in Brit. Mus.-=transcript A 297 Cambridge). 
See Watt for his works. 

William Cotterell, Pembr. 
1724. 

Stephen Cottrell, Fellow of Trin. Hall. LL.B. 
1722, LL.D. 1727. Secretary to James Dormer, 
envoy to Portugal, June 10, 1725 (Historical 
Register, 1725, “ Chronicle,” p. 30). 

Charles Cottrell, Fellow of King’s, which he 
entered 1785. B.A. 1790, M.A. 1793. “ King’s 
Advocate in the Island of Martinique ” (Harwood, 
Alumni Etonenses, p. 356). Called to the Bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn (Cambr. Chron., May 2, 1795). Died 
on Feb. 25, 1829, at his residence at Hadley, 
Middlesex, set. 63 (ibid. March 6, 1829). 

Clement Cottrell, Fellow of Peterhouse. B.A. 
1795, M.A. 1798. Of North Walsham (Gent. Mag. 
1806, p. 11660). 

Thomas Cotterill, born at Cannock, co. Stafford, 
educated at Birmingham under Mr. Price, entered 
pensioner of St. John’s, June 7, 1797, cet. 18, tutor 
Mr. Wood ; re-admitted pensioner (tutor Catton) 
March 10, 1806. Admitted Fellow of St. John’s, 
March 25, 1806 ; his Fellowship was filled up by 
Joseph Cotterill, March 21, 1809. Minister of 
lane End, Staff. Author: A Speech delivered 
to the Bible Society of Newcastle-wnder-Lyne, 
1813, 8vo.; Family Prayers, 1818, 1836, 1843, 
&. Perpetual curate of St. Paul’s, Sheffield, 
1817. Died Jan. 5, 1824, set. 44 (Gent. Mag. 1824, 
i, p. 2825). See the Bodleian Cutalogue. His 
daughter Anne, widow of Charles Austin Brook- 
field, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, died Oct. 23, 1874, at 
— —— Road, Islington (Times, Nov. 27, 

74). 

Joseph Cotterill, son of the Rev. Thomas 
Cotterill, county Stafford, entered sizar of St. 
John’s under Mr. Catton, May 18, 1804 ; the next 
entry to Kirke White’s. B.A. 1808, M.A. 1812. 
Admitted Fellow, March 21, 1809 ; succeeded by 
James Stamford Caldwell, April 2, 1811. Rector 
of Ampton, in Suffolk; married Miss Boak, 
daughter of the rector of Brockley (Gent. Mag. 
1811, i, 392, Cambr. Chron., April 5, 1811). 
Rector of Blakeney, 1824 ; married, April 26,1826, 
Ann Robina, youngest daughter of the late E. 
Hare, B.D., of Docking Hall, Norfolk (ibid. May 5, 
1826). Rector of Cockthorpe, Norfolk, collated 
toan honorary canonry of Norwich, 1846. Died 


B.A. 1720/1, M.A. 





Gentry, p. 1398, col. 2, at top, suppl., p. 307, col. 2, 
med.). [In ed. 1879, the family is s. v. Dormer, 
Upton-Cottrell, of Rousham Hall.] Death of his 
widow, Ann Robina, Nov. 16, 1864, wt. 71, at 
Holkham Vicarage (Cambr. Chron, Nov. 19, 1864, 
Gent. Mag. 1865, i. 116). 

John Horatio Cotterill, of Queens’, B.A, 1828. 
Second son of the late C. Cotterill, Esq., of Can- 
nock. Died Nov. 30, 1833, at Fox Earth, zt. 28. 
Minister of Cotton and Oakover, co. Staff. (Gent. 
Mag. 1834, i. 338). 

Thomas Cotterell, son of Sir John Geers 
Cotterell, Bart., of Garnon, co. Heref., from Swan- 
sea Grammar School, entered pensioner of St. 
John’s under Mr. Tatham, Oct. 13, 1824. He 
never graduated. 

Charles Herbert Cottrell, born Nov. 27, 1806, 
son of Mrs. Cottrell, of Hadley, Middlesex, entered 
at Rugby School in 1819; a magistrate for cos. 
Middlesex and Herts (Rugby School Register, i. 
136), of Pembroke College. B.A. 1828, M.A. 
1831. Translator of Bunsen’s Egypt. See Bodleian 
Catalogue, vol. iv. 

Thomas Cotterill, son of the Rev. Thomas Cot- 
terill, deceased, formerly Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, born at Lane End, co. Stafford, educated at 
Sheffield Grammar School, and afterwards privately 
entered as a pensioner Jan. 26, 1828, set. 18, under 
Messrs. Gwatkin, Hughes, and Bushby. The next 
entry is that of another eminent mathematician, 
still living, Mr. Samuel Earnshaw. B.A. 1832, 
M.A. 1835. Admitted Foundation Fellow of St. 
John’s, March 18, 1834, in place of a noted mathe- 
matician, Richard Gwatkin. His place was filled 
by Hen. Bailey, late Warden of St. Augustine’s 
Canterbury, March 15, 1842. He never took 
orders. Member of the Council of the London 
Mathematical Society. Died Feb. 16, 1881, at 
Tudor Lodge, Shepherd’s Bush, zt. 73 (Standard, 
Feb. 18, 1881). Any further particulars respect- 
ing him will be acceptable to the Society. 

Charles Cotterill, son of the Rev. Thomas 
Cotterill, deceased, late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
born in Staffordshire ; certificate signed by Henry 
Malden, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College ; 
entered pensioner of St. John’s College, March 3, 
1830, under Messrs. Gwatkin, Hughes, and Bushby. 
B.A. 1834. Of Glandford Bridge, Brigg, Linc. 
Marriage of his third daughter, Lucy, June 1, 
1871, at the Parish Church of Wrawby, Linc., to 
Gerald Noel Hoare, Esq., third son of Gerald 
Noel Hoare, Esq., of 26, Gloucester Square, Hyde 
Park (Times, June 5, 1871). Death of his eldest 
son, Henry Martyn Cotterill, Nov. 2, 1871, at 
Toronto, of diphtheria (ibid., Nov. 30, 1871). He 
was chaplain of the North Staffordshire infirmary 
(1876), formerly head master of the Brigg Grammar 
School. Died Feb. 27, 1881, at his residence, 
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Prince’s Road, Stoke-upon-Trent, «xt. G9 or 70 
(Daily News, March 4, 1881, Times, March 9, 
1881). Henry Martyn Cotterill never graduated, 
but one of the name was admitted pensioner of St. 
John’s, Feb. 7, 1833, co. Staff., certificate signed 
by the Rev. Jos. Cotterill, late Fellow. Tutors, 
Messrs. Hughes, Bushby, and Hymers. 

Henry Cotterill, son of the Rev. Joseph Cotterill, 
rector of Blakeney, Norfolk, born co. Suffolk, 
certificate signed by the Rev. W. H. Parry, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, admitted pensioner of 
St. John’s, Oct. 12, 1829, under Mr. Tatham. It 
is remarkable that on the same day the two next 
entries are those of two brilliant scholars and 
bosom friends from Dr. Butler’s, at Shrewsbury, 
George John Kennedy and William Henry Bate- 
son. B.A. 1835, M.A. by royal mandate 1836, 
D.D. 1857. Bell’s scholar, senior wrangler, and 
first class classics, Smith’s prizeman. Admitted 
Foundation Fellow of St. John’s, April 7, 1835, 
at the same time with Dr. Welldon, late master 
of Tonbridge School, and George Kennedy ; suc- 
ceeded by Archdeacon Hey on March 22, 1836. 
Married, Jan. 14, 1836, at Hatfield, Herts, Anna 
Isabella, eldest daughter of John Parnther, Esq., 
late of Jamaica (Cambr. Chron. Jan. 22, 1836). 
Vice-Prin. of Brighton College (ibid. Oct. 19, 
1846). Twelve years a missionary in India. 
Appointed Principal of Brighton College (Cambr. 
Chron. March 29, 1851). Bishop of Grahamstown 
(in succession to Bishop Armstrong) 1856, in which 
capacity he took part in the proceedings against 
the Bishop of Natal ; Bishop of Edinburgh 1872. 
Published The Seven Ages of the Church, Lond. 
Geo. Bell, 1849, 8s.; Opinion delivered by the 
Bishop of Grahamstown as Assessor in the Trial 
of the Rt. Rev. J. W. Colenso, Dec. 14, 1863, Lond. 
1864, 8vo. Death of his second daughter, Mary 
Isabella Parnther, March 19, 1855, at Conington 
Rectory, aged 10 (Cambr. Chron. March 24, 1855). 
See Christian Remembrancer, xviii. 128, and 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory. 

George Cotterill, son of the Rev. Joseph 
Cotterill, of Blakeney, Norfolk, admitted pen- 
sioner of St. John’s, Feb. 7, 1833, certificate signed 
by the Rev. Joseph Cotterill, M.A. Tutors, 
Messrs. Crick, Isaacson, and Miller. Born July 
13, 1817 ; entered at Rugby School 1831. Master 
in the college, Christ Church, New Zealand 
(Rugby School Register, i. 171). B.A. 1837. 
Presented to the vicarage of Earlham, with Bow- 
thorpe annexed, Norf. (Cambr. Chron. March 2, 
1839). 

George Edward Cotterill, of St. John’s College. 
B.A. 1861, M.A. May 1, 1879. In holy orders. 
A daughter born at 5, Arlington Villas, Brighton, 
June 7, 1874; a son June 15, 1881. Master of 
the Lower School, Brighton. Retired 1881. 
Eldest son of the bishop. Married July 29, 1862, 





at Christ Church, St. Pancras, to Anna Manuela, 


second daughter of G. S. Walters, Esq., of Chester 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, and grand-daughter of 
Frederick Huth, Esq., of Upper Harley Street 
(Gent. Mag. 1862, ii. 356). 

James Henry Cotterell, of St. John’s, BA, 
1863, M.A. 1867. F.R.S. June 6, 1878. 

Charles Clement Cotterill, of St. John’s College, 
B.A. 1866, M.A. 1869. Assistant Master at Fettes 
College, Edinburgh. Married Aug. 2, 1879, at St, 
Gabriel’s, Pimlico, to Beatrice Maud, second 
daughter of Richard Hall Say, Esq., of St. Ives 
Place, Maidenhead (Times, Aug. 6, 1879). Of 
Glencross House, Fettes College. A daughter 
born, June 16, 1881. 

Henry Bernard Cotterill, of St. John’s. B.A. 
1869, M.A. by proxy (then resident at Dresden) 
Oct. 28, 1880, Joun E. B. Mayor, 

Cambridge. 





“Scripe” vsep AS A VerB.—I never heard 
scribe used as a verb until a few days ago, when 
I was in company with an experienced woodman, 
to whom I was pointing out arms and branches of 
trees that I wished him to cut down. His assis- 
tant climbed into the tree, and I directed the 
woodman’s attention to a certain bough; upon 
which he called out, “Scribe it!” and the assis- 
tant cut a notch in it with his knife, as a mark 
that the bough in question had to come down. 
This was repeated with each bough, and with 
each the woodman called out, “Scribe it!” Evi- 
dently it is a term of woodman’s craft. “To 
scribe” was suggested as a verb that ought to come 
into general use by a correspondent of “N. & Q.” 
seven years since (5" §. i. 6); and subsequent 
correspondents showed that the term “to scribe” 
is used by timber merchants when they mark 
timber with their private mark (p. 75), and by 
custom-house officers when they place private 
marks on casks of wine, spirits, and tea. In the 
instance that came under my own observation it 
will be seen that there was a slight difference in 
the meaning, and that the mark was an ordinary 
notch. CorusBert Bepe. 


“As artruL aS Garrick.”—The other day a 
woman in a remote Surrey village said to me that 
one of her neighbours was “as artful as Garrick.” 
She repeated the phrase in the course of her talk, 
and when I asked her what “Garrick” was, she said 
she did not know; it was “some word as folks 
had picked up, for they often used it.” I am told 
by a Cornish friend that on the coast of Cornwall 
there is a proverb which says that so-and-so is 
“as deep as a carrick,” carrick being the local 
word for a submarine rock, and being, I presume, 
the same Celtic equivalent for rock as that which 
occurs in such names as Carrickfergus. It is not 
easy to see how a Cornish nautical proverb can 
have travelled to the inland hills of Surrey; and, 
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on the other hand, though Garrick lived at Hamp- 
ton, just across the Thames, one can hardly sup- 

that his marvellous versatility can have made 
i oame proverbial among the peasantry. I 
record the saying, therefore, and leave it to others 
to suggest a derivation. A. J. M. 


Samvzt Botter’s Hovse.—In the summer 
of last year, happening to be in Worcestershire, 
within about eight miles of Strensham, I deter- 
mined on making a pilgrimage to the house of 
Samuel Butler. My exertions were destined to 
meet with poor reward. After making fruitless 
inquiries of the villagers, none of whom knew 
anything about Butler, I started, full of dis- 
appointment, on my walk homewards. By good 
fortune, however, I chanced to meet the village 
dergyman, and learnt from him that, the house 
being in a-very dilapidated state, the squire— 
a Mr. Taylor, I believe—had pulled it down. 
Shakespeare’s house, in the adjoining county, is 
kept still in good repair, and I doubt not that, 
had the condition of the house of the author of 
Hudibras been made public, funds would at once 
have been forthcoming sufficient to have preserved 
to future generations this ancient relic—one of 
the very few of the remaining monuments asso- 
cisted with the literature of the Restoration. As 
it is, I can only deplore its fate, and endeavour to 
spare others the chagrin of a journey similar to 
my own. F, W. Laneston, 


Moyumentat Latinity.—In Croft parish 
church, near Wainfleet, Lincolnshire, a tablet in 
the chancel bears the following epitaph :— 

“ Predicat iste lapis quod tu moriare, viator, 
Qui subtus jacet hic venere te docuit. 
Fortis erat, prudens, bene largus, religiosus, 
Sic sibi sicque suis vixerat atque Deo." 
Ia the first line, moriare is evidently meant for 
the future moriere, and in the second, vénére of 
course means vinire, with which hic (for huc) is 
probably intended to go, i.¢., “to come hither.” 
Criticism is needless, but I fancy there are few, if 
any, specimens to be found of blunders so dis- 
graceful among the numerous Latin epitaphs that 
exist throughout the land. ViaTOR. 


_Nrcraroria : Nicut Burpyess.—Some time 
since I stated Dr. Greenhill’s contention on behalf 
of the correct rendering of the term nyctalopia as 
“night blindness,” in contradistinction to the 
prevalent interpretation of “night sight.” But 
was the mistake as general as he supposes? I 
have since seen the word used in the sense for 
which he contends :— 

“Nyctalopia, or night blindness, was frequently 
feigned in Egypt, and nearly half of a corps were, or 
pretended to be, afflicted with it; as the troops were 
employed in digging and throwing up foundations, this 
state of vision was found of not so much consequence. 
In transporting the earth, a blind man was joined to, 





and followed by, one who could see; and when the 
sentries were doubled, a blind man and one that could 
see were put together, and not, perbaps, without advan- 
tage, as, during the night, hearing, upon an outpost, is 
often of more importance than sight.”—“ Sketches of 
Imposture, Deception, and Credulity” in Family 
Library, Lond., 1837, p. 136. 

This is obviously the same interpretation as that 
of Dr. Greenhill, in a popular book, with no inti- 
mation that it was not a common one. It is 
desirable that Dr. Greenhill’s contention in behalf 
of a uniform interpretation and use of the word 
should be allowed. He is in favour of the 
acceptation which in the extract above appears 
the popular one. Ep. MarsuAtu, 


“Top sHELF BooKs.”—I notice in the Bookseller 
for September a term hitherto unknown to myself, 
and perhaps to your readers. In a “Notice to 
Advertisers of Books Wanted ” the editor notifies 
that “top shelf books” (that is, popular and sale- 
able books) must pay an additional fee. 

J. W. Jarvis. 


“Free Trape.”—After the publication in 1776 
by Adam Smith of his Wealth of Nations, one 
of the earliest uses of this phrase occurred in the 
opening of the Irish Parliament in 1777, when 
Hussey Burgh moved the address to the king, in 
which was the following sentence :—“ It is not by 
temporary expedients, but by an extension of 
trade, that Ireland can be ameliorated.” Flood, 
who was seated in the vice-treasurer’s place, said 
audibly, “ Why not a free trade?” The amend- 
ment electrified the House, the words were 
adopted, and the motion carried unanimously. 

Wituiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Lisraries in Caurcnes.—In 1878 I made 
extensive inquiries as to these old parish libraries, 
and all the information I could collect is contained 
in a paper on the subject read before the Library 
Association at Oxford in October, 1878. This 
paper, with a tabulated appendix of such libraries, 
is printed in vol. i. of the Proceedings of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom. 

Toomas W, SHore, 

Southampton. 


Bioop-Guittiness. — Apropos of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s now famous phrase on the continuation of 
the Transvaal war, it is curious that no Conserva- 
tive speaker has noticed the last sentence of 
Bacon’s essay on “ Plantations,” ¢.¢. colonies :— 

“It is the sinfullest thing in the world to forsake or 
destitute a plantation once in forwardness; for besides 
the dishonour, it is the guiltiness of blood of many 
commiserable persons.” 

The coincidence is somewhat curious. 
Asuton W. DiLke. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





“MEDICUS CURAT, NATURA SANAT MORBOS”; 
or, “MeEpiIcUS CURAT, SED NATURA SANAT 
morpos.”’—Once and again—indeed, very many 
times these forty years past—I have been striving 
to get at the original of the above quotation. I 
have made inquiry of distinguished university 
professors of Latin—and Greek also—and of 
eminent classical scholars ; but it has been to no 
purpose. This makes me think that it may be of 
comparatively modern origin, for an apothegm 
so terse, so happily expressed, could scarcely fail 
to be widely known if it occurred in the writings 
of any of the prose authors of antiquity. I have 
failed, however, to meet with it in any of Syden- 
ham’s works, or in Gregory’s well-known Con- 
spectus. I shall be very deeply indebted to any 
of your readers who will give me the information 
I desire. Indeed, so desirous am I to ascertain 
the veritable author of the quotation in question, 
that I will gladly send him, through you, for 
any public charity he may name, one guinea 
sterling—provided always that the reference he 
gives me shall be verified to your satisfaction. 


ak . 4. 


Review orf THE 1812 Epition or “THE 
Boox.”—I shall be greatly obliged by a reference 
to any review of this volume, which I have been 
trying for years to get a sight of (but hitherto in 
vain). The full title of it is The Book ; or, Pro- 
crastinated Memoirs: an Historical Romance, 
according to Mr. Salkeld’s Catalogue, No. xciii., 
published in October, 1873, who adds to the title 
this note, “ The character of Lady Messalina is the 
most prominent in the book.” I have a very strong 
impression as to the lady who is referred to as 
Lady Messalina, and, if 1 am right in my conjec- 
ture, the fact will form an interesting addition to 
the history of scandal. Wituiam J. Txoms. 

40, St. George’s Square, S.\, 


Georrrey Rivet, Sire pe Brare.—Where 
can I find a history of Geoffrey Ridel, Sire de 
Blaye, styled Le Troubadour? I have often met 
with allusions to his romantic adventures, but 
never with any account of them. 

Devasere, or Sournam-Derapere, tn Grov- 
CESTERSHIRE.— When did the family of Delabere, 
of Southam-Delabere, in Gloucestershire, become 
extinct ? Cc. L. W. 


“Tae Roestic Frrexp; or, MisceLLanrous 
Poems.” Published by Darton & Co., London, 
1815.—Who was the author? Among the sub- 





scribers to the book are several Dissenting 
ministers—Rev. J. Pye Smith, Rev. F. A. Cox, 
Rev. H. F. Burder, Rev. W. B. Collyer, Rev. J. 
Griffin, Portsea, &. The author, who resided ip 
Islington, was a native of Sutton Benger. Hy 
dedicates his book to Margaret, wife of Ven. W, 
Willes, D.D., Archdeacon of Bath and Wells. 
R. Ixeurs, 


Tae Hare an Easter EMBLEM. — Passing 
through Germany a few years ago at Eastertide, | 
noticed that figures of hares modelled in sugar, or 
made of papier mdaché and filled with bonbons, 
were as common in the shops as Easter eggs made 
of like materials. I was told that they were always 
given as presents at this season, but I could not 
learn how they came to be connected with it, 
Doubtless there is some legendary reason assigned, 
I am not aware of any English folk-lore bearing on 
the subject. Can any of your correspondents 
enlighten my ignorance ? E. McC—, 





Rosert II., Kine or Scorranp.—Can any of 
your readers oblige me with a complete list of the 
children of Robert IT., King of Scotland, legitimate 
and illegitimate, with the date of their births, their 
marriages, and list of their children? C. R. F. 


THe Mearns.—The capital of the county of Kin- 
cardine was removed from Kincardine to Stone- 
haven in 1600, and the county is frequently called 
Mearns, or rather the Mearns, from the district in 
it to the south of the Grampians, forming the 
eastern end of the valley of Strathmore. But what 
is the exact signification and etymology of Mearns? 
I presume the word is Gaelic, but cannot find it 
in that form in a Gaelic dictionary. 

W. T. Lyws. 

Blackheath. 


Tae Franciscans 1x Scottanp.—What was 
the exact time the Franciscans came to Scotland! 
by whom were they invited and established there! 
I shall be glad of the title of any work in which 
there is a succinct account of the number of 
Franciscan houses in Scotland, their wardens, the 
number of the brotherhood, their property, and 
other details. Grey Friar. 


Capt. Srarrorp: Increasinc THE STATURE 
BY Mecnanican Means.—Where can I obtain 
the work by Capt. Stafford in which he describes 
the method used by him for increasing the stature! 

Ext Moro. 


Ovixcpean Granor. — Did Charles II. ever 
visit Ovingdean Grange? Epmunp FRANKLIN. 


“Spac’.”—In deciphering the writing in some 
old court rolls I am puzzled to make out what the 
word “spac’” means in the following connexion, 
“......clamat tenere certas terras et hereditaments 
ut sequ', viz. Domum mansionalem iiii. spac | 
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horr. iii. spac’,” and so on. Spac’ or spacitum= 


spatium, must be some measure, but I am unable 
to find it in any dictionary. I believe spatium is 
used sometimes for stadium=furlong, but of course 
that meaning is inapplicable here. J. H. G. 


Evans or Portsgza.—Can any one oblige me | 
with information respecting the family of Evans 
of Portsea? The arms are given in the British 
Herald. Eviz1aM. 


LEsTINGHAM, co. Yorx.—The late Rev. D. H. 
Haigh pointed out that this place-name signified 
“the home of the Lestings.” Is anything known 
of this tribe, and what is the exact meaning of their 
name? A.-S. les, surviving in our word “leasowe” 
deste, a last, a footstep; adjective lest, least ; occur 
to one as obvious probable roots, but fail to afford 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

W. F. 

Hatnetsey.—Will some one kindly enlighten 
my ignorance of geography by saying where a place 
of the name of Hathelsey is to be found? King 
Edward II. dates a letter to Richard de Burgh 
from that place, given in Halliweli’s Letters of the 
Kings of England, vol. i. p. 25. Also, if I re- 
member rightly, William Fitz William, Esq., is | 
stated, on the brass to him in the church at | 
Sprotburgh, near Doncaster, to have died “ apud | 
Hathilsay.” I suppose this to be the same place 
as Hathelsey above. A. F. G. 


Marsu JACKSON. 





Da Vivci’s Last Suprper.—I should be glad to 
learn on what grounds the copy of the famous Milan 
fresco—now in the Diploma Gallery at Burlington 
House—has been attributed to Marco d’Oggionno, 
the pupil of Leonardo da Vinci. I cannot con- 
ceive it possible, taking into consideration the 
stupendous labour involved in such a work, that 
Marco d’Oggionno would have undertaken a replica 
of the famous copy now in the Brera, nor can I 
suppose that his great master would have twice 
submitted to such a caricature of his own chef 
d’wuvre without entering a vigorous protest. 

RicuarD Epecumee, 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 

(Dr. Richter, in his Leonardo (“ The Great Artists”), 
doubts the authorship of d'Oggionno, and is inclined to 
attribute the Diploma Gallery copy to Gian Pvetrini, 
whom he calls, however, a “very clever pupil of Leo- 
nardo’s.’ And Richter speaks of the picture itself as 
“very valuable.”) 





CottincHam Famity.—The Rev. George Cot- 
tingham, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, in| 
1627, and Rector of Monaghan in 1641, was with | 
his wife and four children barbarously treated and 
imprisoned by the Irish rebels. Was James Cot- 
tingham, the Sheriff of Dublin, 1678, one of his | 
sons? Mr. Jas. Cottingham was attainted by | 
the Irish Parliament, 1689, and forced to flee to) 


England. He married, Jan. 28, 1674, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Alderman Lewis Des Mynieres of 
Dublin (son of Lewis Des Mynieres, a native of 
Amersfort, in the province of Utrecht, who was 
made a free denizen of Ireland Dec. 11, 1655), 
and had issue two children—James, M.A. (1699), 
in holy orders, and Elizabeth, wife of Mr. David 
Wilson. C. S. K. 
Kensington, W. 


“DouncraD ” QuERIES.— 
“ And lo! her bird (a monster of a fowl, 
Something betwixt a /eideggve and owl . , 
Q 

In the “Remarks” the Heideggre is said to be 
“a strange bird from Switzerland.” Is this 
merely a joke of Pope’s! Does the word occur 
elsewhere in English literature? It is not noticed 
in Davies’s Supplementary English Glossary. 
¢ mourn,” 
IIT. 146, 
Maruew. 


“ Thee shall each alehouse, thee each gill-hov 


What is a gill-house? A. L. 
Oxford, 


Joun pe Riparus, or Rivers, SUMMONED TO 


| PartiaMENT 1299.—From Courthope’s Historic 


Peerage and Burke’s Dormant and Extinct Peer- 
ages it would appear as though Myddelton-Bid- 
dulph, of Chirk Castle, and the heirs of Puleston, 
late Baronets of Emral, were the representatives 
of John de Ripariis, or Rivers (summoned to Par- 
liament by writ of summons dated Feb. 6, 27 
Edward I., 1299), and coheirs to his barony, but 
the pedigree is very obscure. Is this the case? 
or, if not, will some kind reader enlighten me as 
to the facts ? Joun W. STANDERWICK. 


Nemismatic : Bawser, WILLIAM AND Mary. 
—I have one of these coins. Obv., leg., m.m. rose 
of five dots, “Gvl. et Mar. D. G. Mag. Br. Fr. et 
Hib. Rex et Regina.” In Ruding, ed. 1840, vol. ii. 
Sup., Pt. ii. Pl. vii. No. 8, p. 390, he gives the 
legend as “ Gvl. et Mar. D. G. Mag. Br.* et Hib. 
Rex et Regina.” My coin has the “Fr.” on it. 
In vol. iii. plates, Ruding has omitted to engrave 
the “et” before “Regina.” As my coin differs 
from Ruding in having the “ Fr.,” is it rare, and 
is it described elsewhere ; if so, where ? 

W. Sravennacen Jones. 

79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


“ Brrepine-stones.”—In Hertfordshire plum- 
pudding stones are, by the labouring classes, called 
by the above name. I should be glad to know if 
the expression is peculiar to this county. I do 
not remember to have heard it elsewhere. 

HE LIER GoOssELIN, 

Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 





* “Fr.” omitted here. It occurs upon the half, 


No. 9. 
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Avrnors or Quotations WantTeD.— 
“ The rich dates covered over with gold dust divine, 
And the water flask cooled in the cistern, the full 
draught of wine,” &c. 
“* And cool cburch portals through the street 
Send incense breezes faint and sweet,” Kc. 


R. M. B. 
“Who hath this book and reads it not, 
Doth God himself despise,” &c. G.C. 
“ Every bird that upward swings 
Bears the Cross upon its wings.” TT. W. C. 





Replies. 


WHO INVENTED THE SCREW PROPELLER? 
(6 S. iv. 328.) 

The absurd claim set up by the people of 
Boulogne in favour of Frédéric Sauvage as the 
inventor of the screw propeller is shown to be 
groundless in a short article in the Journal of 
the Society of Arts for Sept. 30, 1881, p. 815. 
Robert Hooke and Sir Isaac Newton both sug- 
gested the use of the screw as a propeller for boats. 
In 1770 James Watt proposed to use one of his 
steam engines to drive a screw for the propulsion 
of a ship, and in 1776 the American Bushnell 
described a submarine boat propelled by a screw. 
Edward Shorter patented a screw propeller in 1800, 
which was tried on H.M.SS. Dragon and Superb 
in 1802. Trevithick also patented one in 1816; 
and, according to Dr. Hyde Clarke (Journ. Soc. 
Arts, vol. xxix. p. 826), Samuel Brown, the in- 
ventor of the gas engine, put a screw to a launch 
worked by a gas engine in 1826 or 1827. Many 
other attempts were made, and patents taken out 
for supposed improvements, but all were unsuc- 
cessful until Sir F. Pettit Smith’s invention in 1836, 
the chief point of which was the placing of the 
screw propeller in the dead wood of the vessel. It 
will be seen that these dates negative the claim 
set up for John Swan as “the original inventor of 
the screw propeller,” a claim never made for Sir 
F, Pettit Smith. Heyry B, Wueattey. 


The screw propeller is mentioned in 1680 as the 
invention of Robert Hooke, and described as a 
screw to work in water, on the plan of a windmill. 
This was improved by the aquatic propeller, 
patented by William Lyttelton, Nov. 11, 1794; 
by the -perpetual sculling machine, patented by 
Edward Shorter, March 1, 1800; by an invention 
patented by B. Woodcroft, Sept. 20, 1832; and 
by many others. F. P. Smith, farmer at Hendon, 
took out a patent for a screw propeller, May 31, 
1836. It was first fitted to a model boat, which 
worked on a pond at Hendon ; and a boat of six 
tons burden, propelled by a screw, was exhibited 
to the public on Paddington canal, Nov. 1, 1836. 
The Admiralty, wishing the invention to be tested 
on a larger seale, built the Archimedes, of 237 tons 


burden, which was launched Oct. 18, 1838, and 
made her first trip to Rotterdam in 1839. The 
Rattler, 888 tons, the first screw vessel built for 
the royal navy, was laid down at Sheerness in 
1841 and launched in 1843. Wutitam P arr. 


Mr. Knight, in his Practical Dictionary of 
Mechanics (vol. iii. p. 2070), says :— 

“ We find notices of the suggested or experimental use 
of the screw propeller by Hooke, 1680; Duquet, 1727; 
Pancton, 1768 ; Watt, 1780 ; Seguin, 1792; Fulton, 1794: 
Cartwright, 1798; Shorter, 1802...... The credit of the 
first application of the screw propeller for marine pro- 

ulsion ia undoubtedly due to Col. John Stevens, of 

doboken, N.J. In 1804 he constructed a boat with twin 
screws.” 

Messrs. Brande and Cox, in their Dictionary of 
Science, Literature, and Art (vol. iii. p. 368), after 
giving a history of the screw propeller, in which 
the names of Sauvage and Stevens amongst many 
others are mentioned, say :— 

“ But these experiments led to no useful result, and in 
1836 there was no vessel propelled by a screw in existence. 
In that year patents for propelling vessels by a screw 
were taken out by F. P. Smith and Captain John 
Ericsson ; and to these two persons the successful intro- 
duction of the screw as a propeller must be attributed.” 

Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates says that “the 
first vessels with the screw were the Archimedes, 
built on the Thames in 1838 by H. Wimshurst, 
and the Rattler, built in the United States (1844), 
and tried in England in 1845.” Francis Pettit 
Smith was afterwards knighted, and died in 1874. 
Nowhere can I find the name of Swan in con- 
nexion with this invention. G. F. R. B. 


Lyne Fairy (5™ §, xii. 107, 275; 6% S.i. 
503 ; iii. 135 ; iv. 109).—In the year 1614 Enoch 
Lyne, son of Nathan Lynd, married in London 
the daughter and heiress of Everard Digby, second 
son of Simon Digby (executed for high treason in 
1570), and great-grandson of Sir John Digby of 
Eye Kettleby. In the Digby pedigree (Harl. MSS.) 
the marriage is noted as “Eliz. Digby to —— 
Lyne.” The mother of Elizabeth Digby was 2 
Dutch lady, and educated in Holland. Enoch 
Lynd was a shipping merchant resident in 
London, and by a government contract carried 
the mails to the Low Countries. He died in 
1636, leaving a widow; his children were Mat- 
thew, born in 1620 ; James, who died in infancy ; 
Simon, born in 1624; and James, baptized ip 
1630. 

In the year 1650 Simon proceeded to Boston, 
New England ; he was a successful merchant, 
landholder,* and judge. His son Benjamin ané 





* In 1665 Simon Lynde was one of the chief pro- 
prietors of lands of the Narragansette, Niantica, and 
Cowsette countries; his wiil, made in 1683, speaks of his 
“deceased brother Matthew,” and leaves a legacy to 
Matthew's son Enoch, and remits to him a debt for “* 
Cargo he entrusted him with.” 
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also his grandson Benjamin were chief justices of | 
Massachusetts; his son Nathaniel, a judge, 
married a daughter of deputy-governor Francis | 
Willoughby, son of Col. William Willoughby, | 
Commissioner of the Navy; the present Mr. | 
Evelyn McCurdy Salisbury, of New Haven, Con- | 
necticut, is a descendant of this marriage. 

Simon Lynd carried with him to Boston several 
pieces of silver and the seal of his father Enoch, | 
these having engraved upon them the Lynd and | 
Digby arms impaled. Col. Chester has not been | 
able to find these as the arms of avy English family | 
named Lynd, which name is variously and in- | 
differently given as Lyne, Lynne, Lind, Lynd, 
Linde, Lynde, &c. Col. Chester was of opinion | 
that these arms were foreign. Mr. Evelyn | 
McCurdy Salisbury, through Mr. Birnie, American 
Minister at the Hague, submitted them to Mr. | 
P. A. Vander Velde, secretary of the Dutch College 
of Arms. He found them to belong to the old | 
family of Van der Linden. Descendants of this 
family, the Barons of Vander Linden d’Hoog- | 
vorst, are still living in Belgium. The arms are | 
Gules on a chief argent charged with three mallets 
suble. Mr. Edward Lynde, of New York, a 
member of this family, being in Amsterdam in 
1878, was informed by Count de Linden that 
about the year 1500 estates of the family, during 
political troubles, were confiscated, and that 
members of the family took refuge in England, 
settling in Kent and Buckinghamshire. 

I have been favoured with the above particulars 
by Mr. Evelyn McCurdy Salisbury, that gentleman 
being desirous to obtain additional information as 
to this family of Lynd. I am happy to be able to 
give the following particulars: Matthew Lynde, 
son of Enoch, was a sea surgeon; there is an 
order, dated Dec. 3, 1653, “ for payment of 50/. to 
Mat. Lynde, late Surgeon of the Rainbow”; and 
Feb. 20, 1654, the following : “ Having appointed 
Math. Linde, Surgeon of the Sovereign, one of the 
Summer Guard, have sent him up for his Chest | 
and Medicaments, and desire that Bills may be | 
made out for his imprest and fiee gift, and the 
money paid to him.” March 25, 1663, at White- 
hall: “Mat. Lyne’s appointment to the Kent 
came after the place had been filled up, on order | 
of the Duke of York, by Mr. Wye. Begs that 
Wye may be retained, and Mr. Lyne shall be 
entered in one of the other ships which are to be 
filled up.” Aug. 1, 1654, Whitehall, letter from 
Robert Blackborne to Navy Commissioners: ‘‘ To 
give order for recruiting the Medicine Chest | 
for General Blake’s Squadron, and to allow 
Mathew Lynde, appointed by the General, to 
inspect it.” (See “Admiralty Papers” and 
“Papers relating to the Navy,” Calendar of State 
Papers.) 

I have a copy in my possession of an original 
letter written by General Monck, recommending 





Enoch, son of Matthew Lyne, for admission to 
the Charterhouse, London, as follows :— 

‘“Honourep S1z,—There being one Mr. Matthew 
Line who hath bin longe in the Service of the Common- 
wealth as Chyurgeon att Sea, and being a very deserving 
person, I make itt my Request to you that you will 
afford yo" assistance for the admitting of his sonne 
Enoch Line into the Charter-house, we» I shall take as a 
Respect done to yo" very humble serv‘, 

“St. James's, 11° Ap., 1660. Grorck Monck. 

* For the ho”* John Thurloe, Esq., Secretary of State, 
theee att Whitehall.” 

Rost. Epwin Lyne. 


Boys EXECUTED IN Encranp (2™ §, xi. 327; 
3 S, i. 39; 6 S. iii. 148, 313, 335 ; iv. 177).— 
Mer. G. Price refers to a case mentioned by Mr. 
Cortanp in “ N, & Q.” (3"4 S. i. 39) of a boy aged 
nine years being executed at Chelmsford for arson 
in 1831. In the Annual Register for that year, 
among the reports of trials and executions, 20 men- 
tion is made of any such case. Mr. Coptanp 
gave no authority for his statement. In 1861 the 
subject was followed up (24 S. xi. 327) by our 
lamented friend FitzHorkins, who called the late 
Dr. Guthrie to account for a statement, made 
by him at a public meeting, that children used 
to be hanged “ten at a time of a morning. In 
George IL.’s time two infants below ten years of 
age were hung up before heaven.” The doctor 
never replied to FitzHorxkins’s pertinent inquiry 
as to “the names and ages of these children, and 
when, where, and for what they were executed.” 
They probably belong to the same category as the 
late Mr. Rogers’s story (6™ S. iii. 335) of cart- 
loads of girls being taken to Tyburn. No doubt 
they went thither, but as spectators, not as victims. 

J. Dixon. 

[See contra, cases cited in Law Journal for Nov. 5, 
where it is said, “ There is on record an example of a boy, 
aged eight years, being hanged for burning a barn in 
Jerkshire."’] 


Tux Hymn “ Rock or Aces” (6 §. iii. 428 ; 
iv. 54).—If Mr. Jackson will only look again at 
my last query, he will find that, so far from having 
“ confounded two hymns which are entirely dis- 
tinct, and written by different authors,” I did 


| precisely the reverse. Indeed, my query itself was 


based upon the fact that the two works named 
were by different authors. I simply wished to 
know which of these two authors had first used 


| either of the lines I mentioned. After the foot-note 


(“ Fac-simile ”) on the title-page of Bull & Co.’s 
edition of the hymns in question, in my view no 
change whatever was admissible. The change, 
however, of one line in 166 hymns—if the change 
go no further—is no proof that in other respects 
the edition of 1871 does not follow that of 1794. 
If Rock of Israel is by Charles Wesley I cannot go 


| along with the high eulogium upon his “ poetic 


talents.” I find in John Wesley’s Life (thirty- 
second edition, 1792) “ His hymns andj sacred 
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poems are an invaluable treasure...... which for | curious instances of this. Thus, to the tune “Up 
purity and sublimity may vie with anything in | in the morning early,” were set the words— 
the English language.” In Rock of Israel I “ The wind blawis cauld, furious, and bauld, 
find the following “ rhymeless numbers,” as Bishop | This long and mony a day ; 
Hall would say,—“ receive” and “live,” “top ” But Christ's mercie we maun all dree, 
. And keep the cauld wind away. 


and “up,” “rod” and “ o’erflowed,” “still” and | : 
* heal,” “ blood ” and “God.” “In these hymns,” In the Teatable Miscellany, above referred to, 
says John Wesley, speaking of his brother's | will be found a satirical poem against the Roman 
poetry, “ there is...... nothing put in to patch up| clergy of the day, the language of which is plain, 
. T : « H ; “ ay } : 
the rhyme.” In Rock of Ages Toplady has rhyme- and this is to the tune of Hay trix, trim go 
less numbers also ; “ blood” and “ flowed,” “cure” | trix, under the greenwood tree.” In the Merry 
and “ power,” can scarcely be considered rhymes at W ives of Windsor Mrs. Ford says to Mrs, Page, 
all. The change made in sundry hymnals of “ When | * That I would have sworn his disposition would 
my eyestrings break in death” to “When my eye- have gone to the truth of his words ; but they do 
lids close in death” (which of course they never | 20 more adhere and keep place together than the 
do), and of “When I soar through tracts un- | Hundredth Psalm to the tune of ‘Green Sleeves,’” 
known” to “ When I rise to worlds unknown,” | ©° here, again, we have > popular air in Shak- 
is simply unfortunate. spere’s time to one of the Psalms. To go back to 
4 __ “(oe »2ley’ 
Toplady’s magnificent hymn has been pronounced 4 mt iad before en —— Lesley’s 
; are ed ‘ a aites tabi 
to be undoubtedly the finest, most sublime com- dissimil fe.—i is sings The = —- a =e 
position in the English language. To my mind the | @'SS!™Uar In sentiment. 2 + = cme came 
most exquisite bymn we have is that composed— | P®™€ they fought in the same battle and for the 
just, I understood, before he died—by my father’s | S*™€ cause. It is also curious that Ramsay should 
St, , A, ay . . oan s2<cery ‘ > © 
gifted friend, the Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, a ong a hon ee eae 
formerly of Brixbam, Devonshire, “ Abide with | ‘P¢Y 8%€ Sale to have been written about the same 


ae As one ‘ oom 
me, fast falls the eventide.” H. W. Cooxes, = Atrrep Cas. Jonas. 
©wansea. 





“Tue Biur Boyryets over THE Borper” (6% Tne Frercuer Famiry (6 §. i. 511 ; ii. 113). 
S. ii, 345, 437, 454; iii. 72; iv. 117).—I think |]—Mr. Allnutt has pointed out to me a small 
there is a slight misunderstanding regarding this| volume in the Bodleian Library, entitled Nuth. 
song, and some digression from the question raised ; | Pownoll’s Young Student’s Apologie (edited by 
at least, so it appears to the writer. Mr. Warr, | Giles Fletcher the younger), 1612. On the fly- 
who introduced the subject, assumed that it was | leaf is drawn this coat of arms: a chevron be- 
not generally known the ballad has reference to| tween three lions rampant (for ?), impaling a 
the Covenanters (1640). Chambers, in his Scot-| cross patonce between four escallops (for Fletcher). 
tish Songs, vol. i. p. 172, states the fact, but in| Now as this volume is entered in the Bodley 
reference to “General Lesly’s March to Long-| printed catalogue of 1620, it was probably pre- 
marston Moor,” which will be found in the Tea-| sented to the library by Giles Fletcher ; and, 
table Miscellany (1768), p. 131. This brings me| moreover, it seems probable (as Mr. Allnutt 
to Cotonet Ferousson’s note that Sir Walter| suggests) that he drew the coat’ of arms, which 
Scott, no doubt, took as his model “ Lesley’s surely must be intended for Pownoll. Bishop 
March to Scotland,” a matter for conjecture ; and! Richard Fletcher, by his will, proved P.C.C., 
I find an author who holds that Scott's model was| June 22, 1596, bequeathed 20/. to his “sister 
“General Lesly’s March to Longmarston Moor.”| Pownoll.” Was not she the wife of the above 
If your fair correspondent’s authority is correct as| Nathaniel Pownoll, of whom a short account is 
to when the old air “ Blue Bonnets” first appeared, | given in Bliss’s edition of Wood’s Athene? Is 
it could have no connexion with “ Lesly’s March.” | the above coat the Pownoll coat of arms? Who 
The song composed by Sir Walter Scott is entitled, | were these Pownolls ? 
if I mistake not, “ March, march, Ettrick and I have recently come across in the P.C.C. the 
Teviotdale.” 1 imagine the air “Blue Bonnets” | nuncupative will of Phebe Fletcher, of Crayford, 
has been placed at the head of Scott’s song, with | co. Kent, dated Oct. 9, 1610, in which she leaves her 
the addition of a portion of the refrain, i. ¢., “over | cousin Priscilla a Bible, and 501. to her two cousins 
the border.” This would only be another instance | of Cambridge, Phinees and Gyles. A dispute 
of how the names of tunes and songs have been | subsequently arose between Nathaniel Fletcher 
mixed. It is admitted that prior to the Reforma- | and Phinees Fletcher as to administration, which 
tion in Scotland many beautiful hymns were | was eventually granted to Nathaniel (Wood, 49). 
parodied and sung to popular secular airs; and on | How was this testatrix related to Bishop Fletcher ? 
the establishment of the reformed religion many! Administration to the effects of “ Egidius 
bymns also were set to secular airs. Mitchison,| Fletcher de Alderton in Com. Suffolk, Clericus, 
in his Handbook of Songs of Scotland, gives some | B.D.,” was granted by P.C.C., Nov. 12, 1623, to 
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Anne Fletcher, his relict (Admon. Act Book, 1623, 
f. 58). The reference to the will of Giles Fletcher, 
LL.D., is Wood, 22 ; and to the will of Bishop | 
Richard Fletcher, Drake, 50; both in P.C.C. _ | 
WGDF. | 
[No coat of Pownoll appears at all in the last edition | 
of Burke’s Gen. Armory, and those of Pownall bear no 
similarity to the coat cited here. | 


Toe Name JaMes BEFORE 1258 (6 S. iv. | 
308, 354, 374).—I am by no means sure that I) 
understand Mr, Jonnston’s question, and there- 
fore should have left it alone if it had not elicited 
Mr. Macray’s reply (ante, p. 354). I have always 
supposed that our name James was only another 
form of Jacob, coming down to us through the 
Greek ’laxw fos or the Latin Jacobus, the ) being 
softened into m, as seen in the Spanish Jacomo, 
the Latin termination dropped as in the French 
Jacques. How the name in any Latin document 
could assume another form than Jacobus I do not 
see. In the Rotuli Curie Regis, 6 Rich. I. to 1 
John, in the Liberate Rolls, and in the Oblata or 
Fine Rolls of King John, the name Jacobus occurs 
again and again as the Latinized form of Jacob, 
the persons mentioned being ina score of instances 
Jews. In two instances in the Great Roll of the 
Pipe, 1 Rich. I., I find the simple Hebrew form of 
the name Jacob occurring, but in one of these 
instances (p. 73) in the same entry we find 
“ Benedictus filius Jacob” and “ Jacobus,” both 
being apparently Jews. 

Avcustus Jsssorr, D.D. 

Rev. Ricnarp Seymour (6 S. iv. 268).—It 
may help Mr. Tatcorr to know that in a curious 
list of the plate belonging to Exeter College, 
Oxford, which was afterwards taken by Charles I. 
for the Civil War, one piece is thus entered :— 
“Ex dono Ricardi Seymour hujus collegii com- 
mensalis et filii Edvardi Seymour Baronetti.” 
This list is printed in the Rev. C. W. Boase’s 


Conder, p. 92, No. 182, and No. 1007 in Sharp, 
p. 66, No. 80. W. SravenHAGEN JONES. 
79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


Tue Iste oF Man Cornace (6™ §, iv. 190).— 
J. H. will find an account of the coinage of this 
island in the seventeenth volume issued by the 
Manx Society, 1869, edited by Dr. Charles Clay, 
of Manchester, illustrated with photographs, 
&c.; also in the thirtieth volume of the same 
society is an account of the coinage executed in 
the island in 1733, taken from the original 
records in the Seneschal’s Offi e, Douglas. Both 


|these volumes were presented to the British 


Museum. Witutiam Harrison, 


Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


Lever Famity (6" S. iv. 209).—Is the deriva- 
tion of Lever as an alteration of Hlaford, lord, 
accepted as correct ? Ep. Marsa, 


Poker Drawines (6 §. iv. 209).—If the 
poker drawings in question are coated with 
varnish this should be removed by the careful 
application of cotton-wool moistened with spirits 
of wine, the action of the spirit being checked, so 
far as may be necessary, by a pad of cotton-wool 
dipped in water. When thoroughly dry the 
boards may be subjected to the action of an oven, 
in order to kill the worm. The holes should then 
be stopped, tinted as may be necessary, and the 
surface re-varnished. Tne presence of so many 
worms as Mr. Nicnotson mentions seems to 
imply birch or beech rather than boxwood. 

ALBert HARTSHORNE. 

Has Mr. Nicnorson tried to preserve his 
drawings by submitting them to the fumes of 
benzine? The wood should be placed in a closely 
fitting case, in which may also be placed an open 
vessel of benzine. A wash of corrosive sublimate 
or carbolic acid is also effectual up to a certain 
point; but the former will remove some of the 
colour from the wood, and the latter will blacken 





valuable Register of the Rectors and Fellows, &c., 
of Exeter College, 1879, pp. 58-63. The inscrip- 
tion has no date, but it indicates where to seek 
for information. J. Incte Drepecr. 


Retic or tHe O_p Lyceum Taeatre (6 §, iv. 
187).—Equestrian entertainments were given at 


the Lyceum Theatre in January, 1844. Mr. | 


Etuis will find an exhaustive history of this 

theatre in Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s “The Play- 

goer’s Portfolio,” published in the Era Almanack 

for 1875. Evan Tuomas. 
sattersea, S.W. 


In his Catalogue of the Copper Coinage of Great 
Britain, Ireland, British Isles, and Colonies, Local 
and Private Tokens, Jettons, &c., Mr. D. T. Batty 
(p. 148) describes ten different halfpenny tokens 
connected with the Lyceum; none of them is 
dated. One of them, No, 1003, is described also in 


it. Joun R. Jackson, 
| Richmond, Surrey. 

Aw otp Joke revivep (6% S. iv. 225).—I 
came across the old joke about Pharaoh and the 
| Red Sea to which R. R. refers, only the other 
day, in a corner of the Farnham Almanack and 
Directory for 1881. It was there attributed 
to Hogarth, but no reference was given by the 
compiler. Can any of your readers tell me if 
| there is any authority for fathering this joke upon 
| Hogarth ? G. F. R. B. 


Damer orn Amory (6 S. iv. 227).—In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. lviii. (a.D. 1788) 
p. 1062, there is an article on this family, from 
which it appears that some Counsellor Amory 
attended King William to Ireland, and was 
appointed secretary for the forfeited estates in 
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that kingdom, and was possessed of very exten- 

sive property in the county of Clare. He was the 

youngest son of Amory, or Damer, the miser, 

whom Pope calls “the wealthy and the wise.” 

Other articles on this family appear in the same 

magazine in vol. lix. pp. 107 and 332. a DB 
Settle. 


The arms mentioned probably belong to one of 
the family of Damer of Dorsetshire; but I am 
not aware that any one of this name held an 
official position under Government in the reign of 
Charles If., though possibly such was the case. 
The Damers of Dorset were, I believe, descended 
from the Amorys of Devon. Joseph D’Amory, 
co. Devon, married, in 1570, a daughter of Wm. 
Saint-Lo, of Dorset, Esq., and a grandson of his 
was living at Godmanston in Dorset about 1620. 
He and his descendants spelt their name Damer, 
und from him was descended Joseph Damer, 
created in 1792 first Baron and Viscount Milton, 
of Milton Abbey, and Earl of Dorchester. His son, 
who succeeded him, died without male issue in 
1808. Their arms were, I believe, the same as 
those mentioned. The D’Amorys of Devon used 
very similar arms, but with a bend sable instead 
of engrailed azure. The only other peers of this 
family were Richard Lord D’Amorie and Roger 
Lord D’Amorie, of the reigns of Edward I. and II. 


Joun S. Amery. 
Ashburton. 


Tue Diocese or Sarum (6% §, iv. 338).—Your 
reviewer is not quite exact as to date when he 
states that Berks was united with Oxford in 1837. 
Berks was united by Order of Council of Oct. 10, 
1836, and Bucks by Order of July 19, 1837. As 
to the ensuing change, Berks was taken over by 
Bishop Bagot; but he refused to take Bucks, 
which remained to be taken over by Bishop Wil- 
berforce. In behalf of Mr. Jones, a not unknown 
author, may I be allowed to say that his labours 
have not always presented themselves in an un- 
favourable light? As to the early history of Sarum, 
it has been remarked by a practised authority 
on such subjects,— 

“ To trace this was the first part of Mr. Jones's task, 
and by no means the easiest ; but he has threaded his 
way through the intrieacies of it with the skill which 
might be expected from him by those who are acquainted 
with his former labours in the field of archeology and 
ecclesiastical history.” — Church Quarterly Keview, 
vol, xii. p, 323, 

Ep. Marsuatt, F.S.A. 


An Ocp Prarer Boox (6" §, iv. 349).—The 
service for September 2, in commemoration of the 
Great Fire of London, appears in some Oxford 
Prayer Books printed between 1681 and 1683. 
It was issued by command of Charles IT. on Oct. 10, 
1666, and revised by Archbishop Tenison in 1696. 
It has been reprinted separately as lately as 1821, 





and was used in St. Paul’s till 1859, when also 
the services for the three State holy days were 
discontinued. It is well known to all who take 
an interest in the history of the Prayer Book. 
For further details see Procter’s History of the 
Bock of Common Prayer (ninth edition, p. 170) 
and Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common Prayes 
(seventh edition, p. 579). 
W. A. B. Cooriper, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Anprew anv Georce Swinton (6" S. iv. 348). 
—My copy of the Elegy inscrib'd to the Duke of 
Cumberland, 1746, bears upon its title in a con- 
temporary hand, “ Mr. Swinton of Swintons.” 


J. O. 


Portraits Wantep (6* §S. iv. 227).—The fol- 
lowing portraits and prints are noticed in Evans's 
Catalogue:—Sharpe, Gregory: Crosse painter, 
Green engraver. Wilcocks, Joseph: Seeman 
painter, Simon engraver; also from picture in 
the Deanery at Westminster, Grave engraver 
(vol. i., n.d.), Ep. MarsHatt. 


In Bloxam’s Biographical Register of the Demies 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, vol. iii, p. 120, there 
is a notice of Bishop Wilcocks, in which the writer 
remarks that there are a bust and a portrait of him 
in the Deanery at Westminster ; also a portrait of 
him in the hall of Magdalen College, “not so 
pleasing a face as the portrait in the Deanery,” and 
the following engravings: one by Grave, 4to., 
from the portrait in the Deanery, and one by 
Simon, folio, from a painting by Seeman. 

J. R. B. 

A portrait of Gregory Sharpe, Master of the 
Temple, 4to., mezzotint, by V. Green, is men- 
tioned in Mr. J. R. Smith’s Catalogue of Ten 
Thousand Engraved Portraits, 1875. 

C. H. Mayo. 

Long Burton. 


“Come across” (6" §S. iv. 328). — Upon 
H. M.’s query as to when the above came into the 
language I cannot presume to throw any light. 
That it is of comparatively recent origin, and 
cannot boast “a many-centuried genealogy,” may 
be assumed from the fact that the preposition 
across, now so common in our mouths, is no older 
than the fifteenth century. It first appeared in a 
Lancastrian ballad in 1458 in the following line :— 

“ Acros the mast he hyethe travere.”’ 
Oliphant is my authority for adding that across is 
not to be found in the old version of the Bible. 
The expression to come across cannot claim much 
on the ground of elegance or force, but it has 
become so embedded in the language that it would 
be difficult to effect its elision, and vain to expect 
it. Ricwarp J. KeLty. 

Tuam. 
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Macautay: “Sate” For “Sar” (6% §, iv. | 


190).—Unless a change of construction is to be | 
supposed, this is the form of spelling in Gen. xxxi. 
34, for the participle, in the Geneva version : 
“ Nowe Rachel had taken the idoles, and put them 
in the camels litter and sate downe upon them ”; the 
Bishops’ Bible (ed. 1595), “* And Rachel had taken 
the images, and put them in the camels straw, and 
sate down upon them”; and A.V. (edit. Lond., 
1625), “ Now Rachel had taken the images, and 
put them in the camels furniture, and sate upon 
them.” Ep. MarsHALL. 


Writixe with Lemon Juice (6™ §, iv. 349). 
—Father John Gerard, of the Society of Jesus, 
who was confined and cruelly tortured in the 
Tower of London at the end of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, was in the habit of writing letters in orange 
or lemon juice to his friends, The manner in 
which he thus baffled the vigilance of his gaolers 
is described in detail in his highly interesting 
autobiography, published a few years ago by the 
Rev. Father John Morris. Father Gerard says 
(p. cVili):— 

“Now lemon juice has this property, that what is 
written in it can be read in water quite as well as by 
fire, and when the paper is dried the writing disappears 
again till it is steeped afresh, or again held to the fire. 
But anything written with orange juice is at once washed 
out by water and cannot be read at all in that way ; and 
if held to the fire, though the characters are thus made 
to appear, they will not disappear; so that a letter of 
this sort, once read, can never be delivered to any one as 
if it had not been read. The party will see at once that 
it has been read, and will certainly refuse and disown it 
if it should contain anything dangerous.” 

One result of Father Gerard’s orange-juice corre- 
spondence was that, with the aid of zealous friends 
outside, he effected his escape from the Tower in 
1597. ‘The last ten years of his life were spent in 
the English College at Rome, where he closed a 
long, arduous, and meritorious career on July 27, 
1630, aged seventy-three. 

Tuompson Cooper, F.S.A. 


“Gatitows” (6 §. iv. 227).—This word is 
given in Dr. Sebastian Evans's Letcestershire 
Words as meaning “ mischievous ; roguish ; wanton; 
wicked, as if the person to whom itis applied were 
qualifying for the gallows. As an adv. it is often 
used as a superfluous intensitive. ‘A’s a gallus 
o'd snek-i’-the-gress.’ ‘A weer t’ gallus quick for 
im’” (p. 157). CoTupert Bepe, 


“Very or exceedingly; a disgusting exclama- 
tion ; ‘Gallows poor,’ very poor.” So says Hotten 
in his Slang Dictionary. Lord Byron, in Don | 
Juan, c. xi., gives the following stanzas of a song 
very popular in his early days :— 





“ On the high toby-spice flash the muzzle, 
In spite of each gallows old scout ; 
If you at the spelken can’t hustle, 
You "il be hobbled in making a Clout 


Then your Blowing will wax ¢a¢/.res haughty, 
When she hears of your sealy mistake, 
Sie ll surely turn snitch for the forty— 
That her Jack may be regular weight.” 
Frepk. Rowe. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Kancaroo Meat (6 §. iv. 247).—More than 
seven years since I tasted jugged kangaroo in 
London. It was imported in the shape of “ tinned 
victuals "—the abomination of modern cooks. I 
have an impression that kangaroo is regularly 
quoted on several price lists issued to the grocery 
trade. J. R. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


“ LICKED INTO SHAPE” (6" §, ii. 486 ; iii. 212, 
517; iv. 378).—Seeing that I spent about ten 
years of my life in teaching anatomy—not to 
mention the time occupied in learning it—I can 
assure Dr. Caance that I know pretty well in 
what manner mammalia, and for that matter most 
other creatures, come into the world. From the 
earliest times men must have been accustomed to 
witness births among their flocks and herds, to 
say nothing of puppies; and yet it very early 
became a belief that the cub of a bear differed in 
a remarkable way from other new-born animals. 
Few persons could have been present at the 
accouchement of a bear, and so the story of the cub 
being born shapeless, having been once told, was 
not likely to be contradicted. I did not “turn 
the notion of the ancients into ridicule”; I merely 
expressed surprise that a man like Burke should 
have believed in an exploded fable. J. Dixon, 

[This discussion is now closed. } 


“ Prunetta” or “ Prunetro” (6" S. iii. 350, 
513 ; iv. 317).—This word was also applied to the 
stuff used for clerical or legal robes. Grose, in 
his Classical Dict., has “ Prunella. Mr. Prunella, 
& parson : parsons’ gowns being frequently made of 
prunella.” In the Rejected Addresses (“‘ Architec- 
tural Atoms ”) occurs the line :— 

“ Nods the prunella’d bar, attorneys smile.” 
In both these cases it will be seen that a is the 
final letter. T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton, 


“Pomatum” (6% §. iv. 8, 137, 318).—Long 
before Miller it had been written,— 

“There is likewise made an ointment with the pulpe 
of Apples and Swines grease and Rose water, which is 
used to beautifie the face, and to take away the rough- 


| nesse of the skin, which is called in shops Pomatum: of 


the Apples whereof it is made.”—Gerard's Herbal, 1636, 
p- 1460 (firet edition, 1597). 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Fo._k-LorE : A Core ror Fits (6°58. iv. 106, 


| 357).—In 1869 the following notice was placed on 
| Stockland Church door in this county :— 
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“ For the Fits, 

“ A young woman wishes to ask the favour of 30 young 
men to give her one penny each and no more next 
Sunday afternoon, 2ist of March. If you would please 
to ask as many young men to come as you can sbe 
would be happy to return thanks.” 


The request was complied with. The pennies 
were exchanged for a half-crown obtained from 


the officiating clergyman, who happened to be a| 


stranger. The half-crown, when made into a ring 
by the village blacksmith, was supposed to be a 
preservative from fits so long as it was worn. 
Possibly such an instance has not come under 
the observation of many of your readers. 
Francis STERRY. 
Poltimore Rectory, Exeter, 


Rice : Rise (6 §. iii. 428 ; iv. 52).—Ropsley 
Rise, as it is written, is a wood not far from 
Grantham, well known as Ropsley Rice to all the 
country round, St. SwitH1y. 


This word is given in the recently issued part iii. 
of Miss Jackson’s Shropshire Glossary, as in use 
at Pulverbatch, Church Stretton, and Clee Hills: 
“ Yo’ mun get a good lung rise as’ll raich them 
swallows’ nists, an’ proke ’em down, else we sha’n 
xn’ dirty windows.” The second use which she gives 
is, to me at least, new, 7.¢, “to rod peas”; ¢g., 
“TI wanted to rise the tother row o’ pase, but I fell 
short o’ sticks.” Miss Jackson gives also pea-risers. 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


H. Wiesteap (6 §. iv. 348).—This painter 
exhibited nine works at the Royal Academy, 
1784-88, but none of them represents the subject 
inquired about by Mr. Parrerson. A_ short 
account of him is to be found in Redgrave ; he 
died in Greek Street, Soho, in 1793. 





ALGERNON GRAVES. 


Bee-tore (6" §. iii. 407, 517).—In Essex, when 
I was a boy, it was a matter of faith that a swarm | 
of bees ought always to be acquired as a gift, or | 
else bought with gold. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


A common saying in the Isle of Man is :— 
“* A swarm in May is worth a ruck [? rick] of hay; 
A ewarm in June is worth a silver spoon ; 
A swarm in July is not worth a fly.” 
a 
Sir Tnomas Ussner (6 S. iii. 367, 513).-- 
According to Burke’s Landed Gentry [1879], article 
“Ussher of Eastwell,” Sir T. Ussher was born in 
1779 and died in 1848. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Foster, Esq., of Grove Hose, 
Buckinghamshire, and had two sons and three 
daughters. M. N. G. 





Women anv Wire (6" S. iv. 286, 334).-—This is 
a very old superstition. It has often been alluded 


| I notice that “ Pappa” is spelt with two p’s. 


to. Those who wish to pursue the matter further 
may find quite as much as they can desire on this 
and kindred subjects in Pliny, and Bartholomew 
Glanville, who quotes Jsidorus and Aristotle. 

; R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 

Tue Literature or Cotours (6 §, i, 277: 
iv. 15, 156, 295).— Add 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ire. 
land, Journal, vol. ix.p.19, Note on a Colour Scale, 
1879. 

Roberts (Charles), F.R.C.S., The Detection of Colour- 
Blindness and Imperfect Eyesight. Prepared for the 
Anthropometric Committee of the British Association, 
London, Bogue, 1831. 

E. W. B. 


“Suvt up” (6% §. i. 296, 404).— 

*T thanke you, Irenzeus, for this your gentell paynes - 
withal] not forgetting, now in the shutting up, to putt 
you in mynde of that which you have formerlye halfe 
promised,” &c.—Spenser, State of Ireland, sub finem. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


“ Mancuet Loar” (6 §, iii. 430; iv. 15).— 
I think this term occurs in the report of the 
celebrated “ Six Carpenters’ Case,” Leading Cases, 
temp. Jac. I. In the Leading Cases done into 
English it is mentioned. I believe it was a 
superior quality of bread. 

Freperick E, Sawyer. 
Brighton, 


T. Cromwett’s “Fantasie or IpoLaTRiz” 
(6 S. iv. 227, 294).—The ballad referred to is 
printed in Townsend’s edition of Foxe’s Acts and 
Monuments, vol. v. pp. 404-9, and consists of 
fifty stanzas, each of six lines. It was not by T. 
Cromwell, but by one of the “ quick wits” per- 
taining to his family, by whom divers excellent 
“ballads and books were set abroad concerning 
the suppression of the pope, &c.” At the end 
there is a note, “ Thus ended this little treatise 
made and compiled by Gray.” In the stanza 
referred to (see ante, p. 294) there is no mention 
of the Guild of the Holy Ghost. 

W. E. Bucktey. 

“Papa” anp “Mamma,” &c. (6 S. iii. 107, 
273, 456, 475 ; iv. 57, 237).—In the quotation 
given by Mr. E. H. Marsnatt from the Spectator 
This 
spelling would probably indicate that the accent 
in Addison’s time was on the first syllable, a pro- 
nunciation which is still retained by the country 
people of Cheshire, who invariably speak of “ your 
pappa ” or “ your mamma.” 


Rospert Houwanp. 
Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


A remarkable example of the use of “ Papa” 


runs through the affectionate correspondence of 
Mrs. Morice with her father, the exiled Bp. Atter- 
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bury, during her journey to meet him at Toulouse, | A Greek Provers (6S. iv. 209, 314).—The 


where he had arrived from oe barely to | proverb referred to is 


see her alive. This correspondence is to be found | 
in the collection of Bp. 
Miscrllanies, edited by J. Nichols, 1783 (5 vols.). 
Lord Macaulay having referred to her affectionate 
intercourse with her “ Dearest papa,” one of his 
reviewers (the Saturday) suggested that this way 
of addressing her father might have been only an 
assumption of Macaulay’s, and seemed to give him 
some credit for such an embellishment of the style of 
his narrative, although probably he had no authority 
for “ Miss Atterbury,” as the reviewer repeatedly 
calls Mrs. Morice, ever having so addressed her 
father. Mrs. Morice’s last letter is dated “ Bour- 
deaux, Oct. 20, 1729.” With difficulty she thence 
reached Toulouse by boat on the Garonne, the only 
way of travelling which she could bear, and her 
father passed her last twenty hours with her. The 
bishop describes this farewell meeting in a letter 
to Pope a few days later (Nov. 20, 1729). It is 
plain that the reviewer was destitute of all know- 
ledge of this very interesting correspondence. 
Taomas KERSLAKE. 

Bristol. 

Ricuarp TurRNER AND TEETOTALISM (2™ S. vi. 
145, 218; 5 §S. iv. 429; v. 18, 137, 398, 457; 
vi. 98, 158, 258, 413, 523).—The connexion of 
Richard Turner with the modern use of the word 
“teetotal” has been noticed at various times in 
“N. & Q.,” as by Mr. Dawson Borns, Sr. 
Switury, and Mr. Jonn Pearce, at the references 
mentioned above. But there has not appeared 
a copy of his epitaph, so far as I can ascertain, in 
“N.& Q.” Ihave lately seen it :— 

“On Richard Turner, a hawker of fish at Preston, 

“Beneath this stone are deposited the remains of 
Richard Turner, author of the word Teetotal, as applied 
to abstinence from all intoxicating liquors, who departec d 
this life on the 27th day of October, 1846, aged 56 years.” 
—Remarkable Blunders, Advertisements, ‘Epitaj hs, by 
Richard Pike, Lond. and Manch., J. Heywood, n.d., 
p. 154. 

Can any correspondent at Preston verify this 
epitaph, and state in what burial-ground it is ? 
" Ep. MarsHALL, 


Tae Booxworm (6 §S. iii. 425; iv. 34),— 
Certainly the most destructive specimens of the 
above genus were some whose handiwork I remem- 
ber seeing some quarter of a century ago in the 
house of a gentleman near Lyme ‘Regis. The 
mice, having got hold of an old folio copy of the 

300k of Common Prayer, had gnawed away, and 
presumably had swallowed, nearly all of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, and also the thirty-nine 
articles, but had left the rest of the volume almost 
untouched. Your readers may draw their own 
inferences as to the taste of these “ bookworms.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W 


Atterbury’s Letters and | 


"Ap x) avdpa dei fer. It 
occurs in rather a cr form from that in 
Arist. Eth. Nic., v. i. 16 (ante, p. 314), as apX 


|}avépa detxvvow, the tense being changed, in 





Gaisford’s Par. Gree. (Prov. Diog., xciv., p. 174, 
Ox., 1836), with the explanation, éxi Tov €v Ti 
apy ofot eiot hatvopéevor. It is heal in this 
form in Psendo-Demosth. Proem. (Demosth. Opp., 
vol. iii. p. 303, Lips., Teubn., 1825). 

Plutarch notices the inversion of the proverb by 
Epaminondas, who, upon the office of police magi- 
strate being offe red to him y see The bans out of 
contumely, “accepted it, dAX’ ov os or 
ap x?) avopa deikvvaw, GANG Kat apX) aVvip } 
and acting on this principle he raised the reAc- 
apyia, a low office in itself, ets péya kal wepnvdr 
agiwpa Reip. Gerend. Preacept., Opp. Mo: 9 
p. $11 B, folio). Plutarch also refers to it in his 
Sesmealivet of Demosthenes and Cicero in this 
way :— 

“It is an observation no less just than common, that 
nothing makes so thorough a trial of a man’s disposition 
as power and authority: for they awake every passion, 
and discover every latent vice.”—Zires, the Langhornes’ 
translation, vol. v. p. 367, Lond., 18 19. 
refers to it in the 


} move 1 


ees also Antigone 
. 175-8):— 
diyi7) x avov é€ ray Tos avo pos expabeiv aoe 
yexyY TE Kal ppovy pa Kae yvopayy, ry wpe ay 
apXats TE Kal vomourts é tpi is avy. 
Ep. Mansmatt. 


Cecity, Ducness or York (6" S. iv. 347).— 
With respect to the letter of Cecily, Duchess of 
York, mentioned by Mr. E. Marswatt, now in 
the college MS. room, it may be remarked that 
no other autograph of the lady is known to exist ; 
so I am informed by the Rev. W. D. Macray. 

W. A. B. Coorrper. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Women 1n Paruiament (6 8. iv. 207).—It is 
evident from the records of history that women in 
former days held a more prominent position in the 
Great Councils of the realm than they do at the 
present time. Plutarch states that women had 
the prerogative to sit and deliberate in Great 
Councils in cases relating to civil administration, 
and also in debates about peace and war. And 
Tacitus, speaking of the Britons, says, “ Sexum in 
imperiis non discernunt.” Zondicea, — or 
Princess of the Iceni, successfully commanded the 

British armies, and vanquished the Roman Vice- 
roy, or Lieutenant, Suetonius Paulinus ; and no 
doubt that noble lady was a deliberative member 
of the council where the resolution was taken to 
fight the Romans and that she should command 
the forces. Cesar mentions that the British 
women were made use of in court, in council, and 
in camp. 
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Gurdon, in his Antiquities of Parliament, states 
that ladies of birth and quality sat in council 
with the Saxon Witas, and deliberated on all 
matters pertaining to peace or war, as well as to 
the civil administration of the realm, and in 
Wightred’s Great Council at Beconceld, a p. 694, 
the abbesses sat and deliberated, and five of them 
signed the decrees of the Council along with the 
king, bishops, and nobles. We also learn from 
the writings of Gurdon that in Ethelwolf’s Par- 
liament at Winchester, a.p. 855, wherein the 
tenth part of the kingdom was given to the 
Church, the law passed, says Ingulphus, “ Pre- 
sentibus et subscribentibus Archiepiscopis, et 
Episcopis Anglie universis, nec non Beorredo 
Rege Merci et Edmundo Est-Anglorum Rege, 
Abbatum et Abbatissarum, Ducum, Comitum, 
Procerumque totius terre, aliorumque fidelium 
infinita multitudine, qui omnes Regium Chiro- 
graphum laudaverunt, dignitates vero sua nomina 
subscripserunt.” 

King Edgar’s charter to the Abbey of Crowland, 
A.D. 961, was with the consent of the nobles and 
abbesses who subscribed the charter. In the 
reigns of Henry III. and Edward L., the abbesses 
of Shaftesbury, Berking, St. Mary of Winchester, 
and of Wilton were summoned to Parliament ; 
and in the 35 Edward III. were summoned to 
Parliament to appear there by their proxies, Mary, 
Countess of Norfolk ; Alienor, Countess of Or- 
mond; Anna Despencer; Philippa, Countess of 
March ; Johanna Fitzwater; Agneta, Countess of 
Pembroke ; Mary de St. Paul; Margaret de 
Roose; Matilda, Countess of Oxford; Catherine, 
Countess of Athol. Merron Wuirs, M.A. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


“ NEVER OUT OF THE FLESHE THAT IS BRED IN 
THK BoNE” (6 §, iii. 126,258, 456).—The follow- 
ing is an earlier example than any yet quoted :— 

“Yet the foxe alway loked after the polaylle | he 
coude not refrayne hym self | that whiche clenwid by the 
bone myght not out of the flesshe.”—Reynard the Fox, 1481, 
Arber's reprint, p. 29. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“ Wounpy” (6 §S,. iv. 227).—Woundy and 
twoundily are common words enough, and are to 
be found in all the dictionaries. Johnson has the 
following examples ; but he says it is “a low, bad 
word ” ;— 

_“** We have such a world of holidays, that 'tis a woundy 
hindrance to a poor man that lives by his labour,’— 
L’ Estrange. 

“* These stockings of Susan's cost a woundy deal of 
pains the pulling on.’—G@ay.” 

Webster has, “I am woundy cold” (Ford). 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 


This word is not peculiar in its use to Devon- 
shire or the west of England. It will be found 





put into the mouth of a Suffolk woman in the 

Horkey, by Robert Bloomfield, “ He hugged so 

woundy hard.” Very probably, like zounds and 

the coarse expletive bloody, it originated in swear- 

ing by the sacred wounds. W. R. Tare. 
Horsell, Woking. 


“Forre.” (6 §. iii. 509; iv. 272, 313).— 
Fuller uses this word rather peculiarly, as noted in 
my Supplementary Glossary :— 

“ As for Josephus his conceit that the second edition 
of the temple by Zorobabel, as it was new forrelled and 
filletted with gold by Herod, was a statelier volume 
than the firat of Solomon; it is too weak a surmise to 
have a confutation fastned to it.”—Holy State, bk. iii. 
chap. xxiv. 

Here forrell seems=to bind, the word being 
suggested by the name of the material so often 
used in binding. T. Lewis O. Davies. 


Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


“Tue Book or Banies” (6% §. iv. 227).—The 
reference here may be to The Bubees Book; or, a 
Lytyl Reporte of how Young People should Behave, 
printed by Mr. Furnivall for the Early English 
Text Society, No. 32, from the Harleian MS. 
5086, and written about a.p. 1475. 

W. E. Bockcey. 


“Peter Pippin, THE Son or GAFFER AND 
Gammer Piprin” (6% §. iv. 228).—Unless my 
memory is at fault, this story, under the title 
“King Peppin,” is to be found in a once well- 
known book entitled The Child’s Own Book, which 
was common enough in nurseries some forty-five 
years ago. Lady Bountiful is introduced as one of 
the characters of the story and as the patroness 
of King Peppin. Most probably it was issued 
originally in the chap-book form. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae Heapine or Psat cxirx. (6% S. iv. 266). 
—The last clause in the heading of this psalm is 
printed in full, “And for that power which he 
hath given to the Church to rule the consciences of 
men,” in the Bible printed by J. Smith, printer to 
the University of Cambridge, for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in the yéar 1830. 

W. R. Tare. 

Horsell, Woking. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (6% S. iv. 
369).— 
“ And ev'ry beating pulse we tell 
Leaves but the number less.” 
Dr. Watts is the author of the bymn commencing 
“ Thee we adore, Eternal Name,” 
and which has in the second verse the above lines for 
third and fourth. H. J. A. 
This is by Charles Wesley, and is in the forty-second 
hymn in the Wesleyan Hymn Book, Ww. Freevove. 
“ A man of kindness to his beast is kind,” &c., 
is by Hannah More. Wx, FREe.ove. 
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Our CuristMas NuMBER. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay? 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Great Movements and Those who Achieved Them. By 
Henry J. Nicoll. (Hogg.) 
Mr. Nicott has produced a book which we feel certain 
will be very widely read. Its merits and its faults will 
alike conduce to this result. It has many and great 
merits; but, according to immemorial tradition, it is the 
function of the reviewer to dwell upon shortcomings 
rather than what is good. We will, therefore, relieve 
our minds by saying that we should much have preferred 
that the rude woodcuts which profess to represent eight 
notable people had been omitted. Surely John Howard 
did not seem to his contemporaries the imbecile person 
he looks here. We also notice at times a certain 
want of proportion in estimating the relative merits of 
political characters. This is, however, a defect which 
it is almost impossible for one who thinks for himself, 
and feels strongly, not to fall into. There is, however, 
nothing of a partisan nature worth speaking of in the 
book, and this is the more creditable as some of the 
“movements” dwelt upon yet excite fierce passions in 
the breasts of not a few of us. If we were called upon 
to select which chapter we thought the best, we should 
certainly say the one on “The Amelioration of the 
Criminal Code.” There are others which contain more 
information, but the loving sketch of the life of the 
great and good Sir Samuel Romilly is above all praise. 
It is useful, too, to be reminded what was the state of 
the law and the practice of the courts in the early years 
of this century, when there were two hundrei capital 
offences in the Statute Book, and there was a very 
powerful party who were determined not to permit them 
to be reduced. It requires a strong effort to make one 
believe that in 1813 the proposal made by Romilly that 
the embowelling and quartering should be discontinued 
in cases of high treason was lost by a majority of fifteen. 
Thus, as the great lawyer quietly remarked, “the 
ministers have the glory of having preserved the British 
Law by which it is ordained that the heart and bowels of 
aman convicted of treason should be torn out of his 
body while he is yet alive.” We have also been much 
instructed by the paper on “The Repeal of the Fiscal 
Restrictions on Literature and the Press.” We know no 
other book where the same amount of fact can be found 
in lucid order, Mr. Nicoll informs us in the preface 
that he has received much help from Mr. John Francis, 
who was, as is well known, one of the leading spirits of 
that great movement, and whose library contains an 
important collection of documents on the subject. The 
duty on advertisements was the first of these odious 
taxes which was abolished. There was, indeed, nothing 
whatever to be said in its favour. A far better case 
could have been made out for the hateful window duty 
or the brick tax. It was, in fact, a graduated duty, 
which fell lightly on the rich and heavily on the poor. 
A landowner who advertised an estate for sale containing 
half-a-dozen parishes paid just the same sum as a poor 
housemaid advertising for a place. The newspaper 
stamp followed; and at length, after a fierce struggle 
and a conflict between the two chambers, the paper duty 
was got rid of. The long warfare by aid of which know- 
ledge became free is described in admirable detail, and 
due honour is given to Mr. Francis, who was the heart 


and soul of the movement. As in many other cases, the- 
true, earnest worker runs a risk of being forgotten, while 
those who use his labours are duly regarded. We would 
not wish to subtract one iota from the credit due to the 
men in and out of Parliament who worked for this great 
cause, but it is certain that the victory would not have 
come so soon as it did, or been so complete, had they not 
| had in Mr. Francis the aid of one who knew every 
| detail of the publishing business, and whose heart and 


| soul were in the good work. The paper on the introduc- 


tion of gas for lighting purposes is very interesting, but 
contains little that is new. The assertion that coal was 
not used for fuel in this country before 1238 seems of 
doubtful accuracy. If true, proof should have been 
given. 


Under the Sunset. By Bram Stoker, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by W. Fitzgerald and W. V. Cockburn. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Tuls is pre-eminently an age of children’s literature. 
For the elder ones, to say nothing of Jules Verne and 
his marvels, there are booka like Prof. Gibbs’s Gudrun 
and the Boy's Froissart of the late Mr. Sidney Lanier. 
For the next in age there are others, of which fairy 
tales like Miss Keary’s Magic Valley and Miss De 
Morgan's Prince Fior:monde may be taken as the types; 
and, for the least of all—though by the grace and ori- 
ginality of the artists they rise out of their class and 
appeal, not only to children, but to all who have ever 
been children—the delightful picture-books of Miss 
Greenaway and Mr. Caldecott. Nothing can be more 
significant of the wide-spread popularity of Mr. Calde- 
cott’s sketches than the happy use which Sir William 
Harcourt recently made of a quotation from the Three 
Jovial Huntsmen. Mr. Stoker's book belongs to the 
second class. It makes its appearance attractively clad 
in vellum and gold, and rejoicing in all the advantages 
of thick paper and bold type. The names of the illus- 
trators are new tous. But their work, and especially the 
plates hors texte, is, if not of uniform excellence, exceed- 
ingly striking at times. The draughtsman of “ The 
Shadow Builder” and the Méryonesque * Castle of King 
Death,” with its grim suggestion of a skull, is certainly & 
designer of no mean powers in the way of sombre in- 
vention, The letter-press is worthy of the plates. It 
is perhaps a trifle too allegorical and fanciful for any 
except fairly imaginative children, but its teachings are 
wholesome, and in more than one place there are indica- 
tions of a mood of thought far higher than one would 
expect to meet with in a mere fairy tale. Mr. Stoker 
has also considerable skill in poetical description, and 
a good deal of playful humour. “ How 7 went Mad” 
is a delightful piece of freakishness in the Lewis Carroll 
vein, which we cordially recommend to juvenile readers, 
and in particular to those for whom ‘multiplication is 
vexation.” ‘Lies and Lilies,” too, is capital in its 
way. But asa work of art “ The Castle of the King ” is 
better still; and it is quite possible that the numerous 
public who, we trust, will criticize Mr. Bram Stoker's 
handsome book by the fading firesides of 1881, may 
prefer any one of the remaining five stories to those we 
bave mentioned. 


French Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century, 
Brander Matthews. (Remington & Co.) 
More than a year and a half hes elapsed since we 
reviewed Mr. Matthews’s bright little book on the 
Theatres of Paris, and the verdict which we pronounced 
on it has not been falsified. What an Englishman says 
of an American view of the French stage, or vice versa, 
is matter of minor importance; but it is no small com- 
pliment to Mr. Matthews's treatment of |.is subject that 


By J. 





so eminent an authority as M. Francisque Sarcey recog- 
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In the 
with the 


nizes it as thoroughly enlightened and judicious. 
earlier volume Mr. Matthews dealt mainly 


actors and the boards; in this he takes wider ground | 


and treats of the authors. After a short preliminary 
sketch of the Romantic movement, which will probably 
texch the reader more than Gautier's so-called history, 
he opens his gallery with Victor Hugo, To the inveterate 
Hugolater it is probable that his estimate of the author 
of Les Miscrables a8 a dramatist will seem inadequate ; 
but it is noteworthy that the poverty of Hugo's per 
sonages as actual characters, despite their “ bombard 
phrase,” receives striking confirmation from the ex- 
periences of one of the greatest of modern French actors 
After studying parts in both Moliére and Hugo, he 
arrives at the conclusion that Moliére’s are real men and 
women, and Hugo's mouthing puppets. 
can convey a clearer condemnation than this, and it is 
wholly on the side of Mr. Matthews. Next to Hugo 
comes the elder Dumas, and the account of the “ kind 
old gallant Alexandre” is one with which we cordially 
agree, bringing out vividly as it does the extraordinary 
verve and headlong movement of his dramas. Nothing 
can be better than Dumas’s own words of his work: 
“ All | wanted was four scenes, four boards, two actors, 
and a passion.” The studies of Augier and of Dumas the 
younger—that “moral philosopher who so calmly surveys 
mankind from the summit of a preface,” as the author 
wittily puts it—seem to us to be admirable, that of 
Augier especially. On Scribe, and Sardou, and Feuillet, 
ind Labiche—the last of whom deserves to be better 
known in England—there are also excellent papers; and 
the book winds up with a chapter entitled “Zola and 
the Present Tendencies of French Drama.” So far as 
we are aware, there is no other work in which this 
theme is systematically treated; certainly no English 
work in which it is handled with so much animaticn, 
critical straightforwardness, and workmanlike mastery of 
the material. It has this, too, in particular, that it is 
thoroughly practical, and looks upon French plays as 
things to be acted and seen rather than read. If we have 
any fault to find with these pleasant pages it is that they 
are almost too thickly sown with the sparkle of epigram 
and illustration. But tothis Mr. Matthews would probably 
reply that to write of the French stage and be dull isa 
thing impossible—at all events to him; and that the 
critic who would have it otherwise is (in the words of 
Izank Walton) “a severe, sowr-complexioned man,” 
whom he “ disallows to be a competent judge.” 

Doncaster Charities, rat and Present, 
Jackson. (Worksop, White.) 

Tuts is a useful manual for the information of all who 
may be presumed to be directly or indirectly interested 
in the endowments with which it deals. Mr. Jackson 
has exhibited a laudable industry in hunting up infor- 
mation from all available sources, and has n«t failed to 
lay the volumes of “ N. & Q.” under contribution. The 
book, however, though very carefully put together, can 


By Charles 


scarcely be regarded as attractive to any but the in- | 


habitants of Doncaster itself. They may be congratulated 
on possessing so satisfactory a handbook to their local 
charities. It would be well if every large town in the 
kingdom were furnished with a similar book of reference, 
compiled as intelligently and issued in such a handsome 
form. Even the photographic portraits in this volume 
will be pleasant mementoes by-and-by, when the pos- 


terity of living men will wish to see what their ancestors | 
looked like ; and if the fashion of enlarging the buildings | 


of all educational establishments continues to prevail for 
another generation or two, the Doncastrians of 1990 will 
be amused to look back upon the lithograph of their 
It is to 


Grammar School as it existed a century before. 


No criticism | 





| be feared that the great bulk of those picturesque en- 


dowments, of which Mr. Jackson gives so many curious 
pieces of information, will be swept away ruthlessly by 
our charity reformers before many years are past. Such 
endowments as can plead little more for themselves than 
that they have a claim on the antiquary for respect and 
affection are inevitably doomed, and their death knell 
has been sounded. It was well that Mr. Jackson should 
speak a word in their favour before they are swallowed 
up in that huge burial-ground of decayed charities, 
where no epitaph is ever allowed or any tears shed for 
the departed—the dismal cemetery of the Charity Com. 
mission. 


Holidays in the Tyrol. By Walter White. (Tauchnitz,) 
Mr. Watter Waite has written a lively sketch of hig 


rambles in the Tyrol east of the Brenner, where for 
twelve summers he has spent his holidays. He records 


| no hazardous adventures on the snow, nor does he tell of 


the discovery or ascent of virgin peaks. He has neglected 
these exciting but somewhat hackneyed topics, and 
prefers to study the life and character of an unsophis- 
ticated people dwelling in an unfrequented country. 
The result is that he has put together a pleasing literary 
mosaic of varied colours, with here a piece of gossip, 
there a touch of character; here a bit of description, 
there an amusing incident. The last chapter, which has 
not been previously published, contains an account of 
Obladis, a favourite resort of the Viennese. 


Tue life of the Hon. Henry Erskine, wh'ch was an- 
nounced some time ago as in course of prep»ration by 
Lieut.-Colonel Fergusson, will take the shape of a 
memoir of the champion of the “independence of the 
Scottish Bar,” with notices of certain of his kinsfolk and 
of his time, rather than of a life, strictly speaking. 
Several details connected with the career of Lord Chan- 
cellor Erskine, his brother, not given by Lord Campbell, 
will be included. MM. Goupil & Co. have been success- 
ful in their reproduction for this work of the scarce 
mezzotint of ‘‘ Harry Erskine,” after Sir H. Raeburn. 

Her Masesty has been graciously pleased to signify 
her acceptance of the dedication of Mr. Tuer's forth- 
coming book, Bartolvzzi and his Works. 

Mr. C. Hurr (Clement's Inn Gateway) sends us 
another of his interesting catalogues. We note two 
rarities—Sunday under Three Heads, by Charles Dickens, 
and The Second Funeral of Napoleon, Three Letters 
to Miss Sinith of London, &e., by W. M. Thackeray. 


™m 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 
H. R. W. (Milton and Dryden: an Arthuriad).—As 
to Milton, see the letter to Manso, 1638, and the Zpt- 
taphium Damonis. As to Dryden, see A Discourse om 


| Sat-re, 1692. 


. L.—“I could not love thee, dear, so much,” &e., 
are by Richard Lovelace. They form the two concluding 
lines of Going to the Wars. 

F. 8. W.—Lord John Manners was the author. 

Erratum.—P, 356, col. 2, 1. 42 from top, for “ crosel” 
read ceosed. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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